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Minister came nearer than before to an avowal 

of his responsibility for the policy of reprisals 
inIreland. ‘We have murder by the throat,” he said. 
“We had to reorganise the police, and when 
we were ready we struck the terror, and the terrorists 
are now complaining of terror. (Laughter.)’’ Declara- 
tions of this kind have, obviously, no meaning whatever, 
unless they imply that the campaign of looting and 
burning and indiscriminate killing now being carried on 
by the Black and Tans was planned and authorised in 
advance by the head of the Government. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s attitude, and the phrases in which he expresses 
it, defy adequate characterisation, but two things should 
be said. Firstly, we would remind Mr. Lloyd George 
that in 1900, when the Boer farms and homesteads were 
going up in flames all over the veldt, even the most 
ruthless of the “* Imperialists ”» whom he then so fluently 
denounced, were not guilty of the infamy of jeering at 
their victims. Secondly, we would appeal most earnestly 
to the Irish people to believe that the voice of Mr. 
Lloyd George is scarcely more the voice of England than it 
is the voice of Ireland. It is something which has never 
been heard before from the ranks of English statesmen, 
and which, we pray, will be never heard again. English- 
men and Scotsmen, and for that matter Irishmen too, 
in the building of the Empire have been guilty of many 
crimes and brutalities, but they have never before been 
guilty of this thing, this—Lloyd Georgeanism. 

* * * 

We have definite grounds for stating that the threat 
addressed to Mr. Hugh Martin has already begun to 
bear fruit. Reports, whose accuracy is not questioned 
and which would otherwise have been published, have 
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been suppressed, lest the lives of the correspondents who 
sent them might be endangered. Sir Hamar Greenwood 
has thus to some extent succeeded in getting the jour- 
nalists ‘“‘ontherun.” The need for independent investi- 
gation grows increasingly urgent, and two attempts to 
meet this need have been set on foot this week. The 
Labour Party proposes to send over to Ireland a special 
commission to investigate the whole policy of reprisals. 
And simultaneously an influential “‘ Peace with Ireland 
Council ” (80, Queen Anne’s Chambers, S.W. 1) has been 
formed under the chairmanship of Lord Henry Bentinck 
to acquire and disseminate information on the state of 
Ireland, to organise a national protest against “ re- 
prisals,”” and to assist in providing relief for the victims 
of the struggle. The Secretary of the Council is a 
Unionist, Mr. Oswald Mosley, M.P., but it is a non- 
party body with substantial Liberal and Labour support. 
Its members include Lord Leverhulme, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Mr. J. A. Spender, General Maurice, General 
Gough, Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. G. H. D. Cole, 
Lord Buckmaster, the Bishop of Lichfield, Mr. Ben 
Tillett, and many others. If the Council is to act 
rapidly and effectively it will require large financial 
support. Any contributions which may be sent to us 
will be forwarded at once and acknowledged in our 
columns. 
* * * 

The semi-official announcement that the trading 
agreement with Russia is on the point at last of being 
completed and signed coincides with the news of General 
Wrangel’s decisive retreat. The coincidence may or 
may not be significant, but we may be certain that the 
Bolshevik Government will not regard it as accidental ; 
for the only consistent feature of the policy of the Allies 
towards Russia during the past two years has been the 
fidelity with which its ups and downs have followed the 
changing fortunes of the Red Army. The British Press 
seems now to have no correspondents in Southern 
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Russia and details of General Wrangel’s plight are 
lacking, but it is clear that he has abandoned all the 
gains of the past summer, and is now in very much the 
same position as when Lord Curzon intervened with 
representations to Moscow to save him and his forces 
from destruction. This time, of course, there will be 
no such intervention, nor if there were would there be 
any prospect of its success. General Wrangel’s fate 
will depend upon his ability to hold the Perekop isthmus, 
and to maintain and feed his army and the civilians in 
the Crimea through the winter. It seems probable that he 
can do neither without support far more substantial 
than any France is likely to afford him, and that the 
last of the anti-Bolshevik adventures is very near its 
end. The next question is, how soon the Red Armies, 
liberated from the southern front, will be sent in another 
direction to revise or enforce the impossible Polish 
treaty. Possibly, however, that task will be postponed 


sine die—though not for ever. 
. * * 


The Adriatic question has at last been settled after 
a three days’ discussion between the representatives 
of Italy and Jugo-Slavia. To many who have watched 
for the past two years this wearisome struggle, with 
its ebb and flow of passion, its intrigues and “ incidents,” 
and its long series of deadlocks, so quiet an ending will 
seem almost incredible. But the world as a whole, 
and the vast majority in the contending nations also, 
we believe, will welcome it unreservedly. Italy, it 
appears, is to have practically all she claimed of Istria, 
though the frontier will be modified at certain points 
in the Jugo-Slavs’ favour. She will also have the 
islands of Cherso, Lussin and Unie in the Quarnero 
and Lagosta farther south. Dalmatia goes to Jugo- 
Slavia, with the exception of the town of Zara, which 
will be independent but under Italian suzerainty. 
Fiume will be completely independent. It will touch 
Italian territory on one side and Jugo-Slavia on the 
other—a compromise which we trust will satisfy both 
parties. It may not satisfy D’Annunzio, but we 
imagine that general common sense will prevent his 
spectacular comedy from ending as an uproarious melo- 
drama. One obvious lesson to be learnt from this 
affair is that there can be no stability in the new Europe, 
based as it so largely is on extreme principles of 
nationality, unless the nations will consent to interpret 
those principles in a very liberal spirit. That applies 
to other peoples besides the Italians and Jugo-Slavs ; 
but the conduct of these two, now that they have 
shaken hands over their bone of contention, will be 
a most important test. 

* * e 

The Egyptian negotiations have reached a very 
critical point. For the moment, indeed, they seem to 
have broken down. Zaghlul Pasha, the Nationalist 
leader, possibly over-estimating the strength of his 
position, has insisted upon a certain form of words— 
for it appears to amount really to no more than that— 
to which the Milner Commission cannot possibly agree, 
until the rights of foreign Powers, for which Great 
Britain is trustee, have been dealt with by negotiation. 
Zaghlul recognises no doubt that the settlement pro- 
posed, which in effect grants Egypt complete inde- 
pendence, is satisfactory both to his country and to 
ours, but in his consciousness of the forces of the Left 
in Egypt he appears to have overlooked the forces of 


the Right in this country. There are important 
influences in the Cabinet which would dearly like to 
see the Milner scheme wrecked, and it is into their 
hands that the Nationalist leader seems to be playing. 
If so unique an opportunity of settlement is allowed to 
slip past, it will be a great tragedy and a great mis- 
fortune alike for Egypt and for the British Empire. 
* * * 


The preliminary work of getting the site ready 
having been done in advance, the London Guild of 
Builders formally inaugurated their first contract with 
an opening ceremony at Walthamstow last Saturday, 
and work is now in full swing. The negotiations have 
also been completed at Greenwich, and arrangements 
are nearly complete for the beginning of work on another 
large contract at Hammersmith. It is announced that 
the Ministry of Health is only prepared for the present 
to extend approval to a limited number of “ Guild” con- 
tracts, on the ground that the new method must be 
allowed to prove itself by actual experiment. No one 
will quarrel with this view; more especially since, if 
the Building Guilds show themselves able, as we believe 
they will, to get houses built rapidly and at a reasonable 
cost, nothing will be able to stand in the way of their 
rapid extension. There are already signs that the 
new method is to be tried not only for municipal 
contracts but also by public utility societies, and there 
seems to be no chance that the Guilds will not find a 
ready market for all the work they are able to provide. 
The alliance of the Trade Unions and the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society behind them means, of course, a 
big accession of strength, and the continued delay of 
the Government in producing any acceptable scheme of 
its own for the augmentation of labour increases their 
chances of success. 

* * * 

In the trial of Mr. Harold Greenwood, the intense 
interest taken by the public in great murder cases 
seems for once to have been useful; for it has brought 
to light a definitely dangerous tendency from which 
this country has hitherto been singularly free. There 
seems no doubt that the trial ought never to have taken 
place. The police evidence, very thin to start with, 
broke down completely, and it was made abundantly 
clear that the police had aimed less vt bringing out 
the truth than at securing a conviction. They had 
deliberately ignored or suppressed evidence which was 
calculated to throw doubt on the case for the prosecu- 
tion. Such a policy is contrary to all the traditions of 
criminal justice in this country, and it is to be hoped 
that those who are responsible under the Home Office 
for its administration will take special note of this case, 
with a view to preventing any further application of the 
methods which the Welsh police appear to have adopted. 

* * * 


The agitation in connection with the spread of un- 
employment grows, and mass meetings and processions 
are becoming the order of the day in the larger towns. 
The new Unemployment Act has come into force this 
week; but this, of course, does nothing to deal with 
the immediate distress. In the case of ex-soldiers, the 
Government has decided upon a further extension of the 
donation benefit; but for other classes of workers there 
is still only talk of putting into operation certain public 
works such as road-making. It was hoped, when the 
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nt Unemployment Bill was under discussion, that the 
to clauses in it dealing with “ special schemes ”’ for par- 
ticular industries would enable measures to be set on 


‘ir 

2. foot for the establishment of “‘ maintenance ”’ arrange- 
to ments covering large numbers of workers. Partly 
is- owing to the defects of the Act itself, and partly owing 


to the reluctance of the employers’ organisations to 
foot the bill, very great difficulty is being experienced 
in getting schemes prepared, and it is now clear that 
ly nothing effective will be done this winter. Measured 
even by the pre-war standards, unemployment is already 
serious and threatens to extend as the winter advances. 
Ys Measured by the standards which we ought to be 


- prepared to apply to-day it is far more than serious. 
» The Unemployment Act, so far as it applies at all, is 
“4 manifestly inadequate: the Trade Unions, especially 
. those of the less-skilled workers, who are hardest hit, 
“ have no resources to deal with the situation: the 
4 : Government wholly fails to realise the seriousness of the 
x position. Yet there is everywhere work waiting to 
~ to be done, and a world crying for higher production. 
a Immediate measures should be taken on a sufficient 
r scale to deal with the distress, and no time should be 
7 lost in replacing the Unemployment Act by a compre- 
o hensive measure based on prevention as well as relief, 
Pr and ensuring reasonable maintenance instead of a 
: pittance to all wae ene re are 

. The acceptance by Mr. William Brace, President of the 
, South Wales Miners’ Federation, of the post of Labour 
. Adviser to the Ministry of Mines, has caused some 
; comment. The peculiarity of the situation lies in the 
f fact that the measure under which Mr. Brace is being 
appointed was opposed in the House of Commons by 


the miners’ M.P.’s, including Mr. Brace himself, and was 
officially repudiated by the Miners’ Federation. It 
remains to be seen whether the recent coal settlement, 
involving the creation of a National Wages Board, has 
caused any change in the miners’ attitude, which was 
largely governed by the fear that the Act would mean 
the breaking-up of the Miners’ Federation and the treat- 
ment of each coalfield on a separate basis. In any case 
Mr. Brace has acted entirely on his own responsibility, 
and has thus followed the already long line of Trade 
Union officials who have accepted Civil Service posts 
and thereby severed their connection with the Labour 
Movement. The practice of making such offers to 
Labour Members has its drawbacks. We do not for a 
moment suggest that Mr. Brace is not the best possible 
man for the new post, but it has to be recognised that 
in accepting it he inevitably loses that part of his 
qualification which depends upon the confidence which 
the men have in him. He ceases to be in any sense 
a Labour representative, and becomes, in fact as well 
as in name, a servant of the Government. Mr. Brace 
was a skilful parliamentarian, and the miners will miss 
his advocacy in the House of Commons; but he was 
admittedly so much out of sympathy with the policy 
of the Welsh miners as to make the retention of his 
position as their President difficult even if the present 


offer had not been made. 
* * * 


The arrangements are now almost completed for the 
Conference called by the “Centre” Socialist Parties 
to meet at Berne at the end of the present month. The 
French, Swiss, Austrians and Americans and possibly 








other parties are expected to attend, as well as the 
Right German Independents and the British Independent 
Labour Party. The object of the Conference-is the 
building of a new Socialist International on an inclusive 
basis, and the attempt is to be made to bring in elements 
from both Left and Right. Meanwhile, the Second 
International has definitely moved its headquarters to 
London, and has appointed Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
secretary and Mr. Gosling honorary secretary. The 
Second International also has declared its intention of 
initiating negotiations for the re-creation of an inclusive 
International, and communications will doubtless pass 
between it and the Berne Conference. In view, how- 
ever, of the strongly anti-Communist manifesto issued 
by the Second International last week, and of the 
equally strong denunciation of Right wing parties by 
the Third International, it is safe to predict the failure 
of any attempt at present to create a single inclusive 
Socialist International. Even if such a body were 
created, it would have no real unity of principle behind 
it. The struggle is really one between the Second and 
Third Internationals for the adhesion of the “ centrist " 
elements, and it seems more likely that further divisions 
will take place in the existing national parties than that 
unity will be secured. In this country, the battle which 
is now being joined round the new draft programme of 
the I.L.P. indicates the depth of the division in the 


Socialist ranks. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The consequences of 
the policy which the Government are pursuing in 
Ireland were summed up this week by the President 
of the Dublin Chamber of Commerce (Mr. John Good) 
in three words as “ unemployment, bankruptcy and 
anarchy.”” Mr. Good cannot be ruled out as “a sym- 
pathiser with the murder gang,” which is now the 
accepted official way of disposing of all critics of the 
Irish Executive. On the contrary, he has always 
been a Unionist stalwart, and in the 1918 election 
contested a Dublin division against a Redmondite 
as well as a Sinn Fein candidate. But Mr. Good has 
discovered that in their anxiety to clench their bargain 
with Sir Edward Carson the Government are com- 
passing the ruin of himself and his fellow Unionists 
as callously as if they were Republican gunmen. The 
sole effect, as he points out, of the so-called scheme 
of better government has been to intensify political 
and sectarian rancours. Partition is not merely im- 
practicable as a political device, but if persisted in is 
destined, as Mr. Good foresees, to react disastrously on 
Irish industrial progress. 

* * * 

What answer will the Government make to this 
loyalist indictment ? If orthodox precedents are fol- 
lowed, as no doubt they will be, the appeal of the 
Dublin Chamber of Commerce will not even receive 
the courtesy of a reply. As with the burning of 
Granard and the starvation of Tralee, Sir Hamar 
Greenwood will “await information ’’—which never 
materialises—and Mr. Lloyd George will continue to 
draw imaginative pictures of grateful Southern loyalists 
acclaiming the Coalition for freeing them from the 
tyranny of “the murder gang.” Possibly these tactics 
may serve for a time to conceal the truth from English- 
men, but in Ireland it is notorious that the only differ- 
ence between the Government and the gunmen in the 
A2 
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opinion of the most devoted upholders of the British 
connection is that whereas the gunmen at least select 
their victims from their open opponents, the agents 
of the Crown have no hesitation in sacrificing friends 


as well as foes. 
. * + 


PouiTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—I think it should be 

put on record that, when challenged by Lord Robert 

Cecil last week to confirm or repudiate the charge brought 

by Tue New SrTaTesMAN against the head of the Government 
of direct personal complicity in the conception of the Irish 
reprisals campaign, Mr. Bonar Law, who happened to be on the 
Treasury bench at the time, declined to reply one way or the 
other. Even in Hansard, the report of this passage omits to 
notice a specific reference by Lord Robert to the accusing journal 
(made in response to a Unionist demand for its name), and, 
naturally enough, there is no allusion to Mr. Law’s still more 
significant silence. I believe I am right in saying that the 
particularity of the challenge, combined with the peculiarity 
of its reception, left the Government’s supporters in a state of 


profound discomfort. 
* * 


Milder, as well as wilder, forms of coercion having failed, the 
Government are now contemplating a resort to martial law— 
that negation of all law which, as the Prime Minister has acknow- 
ledged, would require to be legalised by statute before it could 
be imposed even in Ireland. But there is, I understand, a section 
of the Cabinet whose faith in repression is beginning to falter, 
and who are disposed to give a trial to some alternative policy, 
such as that of withdrawing the police and military to points 
of strategic and economic importance on the coast. Which of 
the rival schools will prevail I shrink from prophesying, but, 
though the Prime Minister is reported by his apologists to be 
anxious to extricate himself from the toils of his reprisals experi- 
ment, I am inclined on the whole to anticipate a further plunge 
into reaction. If Mr. Lloyd George is really hesitating, it can 
only be because he has begun to realise—as so cunning a psycho- 
logist ought to have done long ago—that the reprisals excesses 
are daily neutralising the horror and fury that would otherwise 
have been excited in this country by the murder campaign on 


the other side. 
. + * 


What is to be done with Mr. Chamberlain? Before the re- 
opening of the Session I was sanguine enough to suggest that 
he might forestall the freezing-out process by a graceful and early 
exit from the scene of his Budget miscalculations. Appar- 
ently I either over-estimated Mr. Chamberlain’s nimbleness or 
under-estimated the resource (to say nothing of the cynicism) 
of his chief, whose idea of using India as the hinge of a fresh 
Cabinet reshuffle is entirely characteristic. So, too, is the 
palpable intention of substituting for a reform of policy in finance 
a meaningless change of men. When the storm breaks Mr. 
Chamberlain’s successor will just have been installed, and 
chivalry will then be invoked to see that the new man is given 
a chance. But what if Mr. Chamberlain refuses to play the 
key-part in those tactical moves ? 

* * * 

Perhaps it is too much to hope that the coming Conferences 
of the Liberal Federation will supply an answer to the vital 
question: When is the Coalition to be brought to an end? 
Yet the point is one on which the intruding Coalition delegates 
might relevantly be pressed. Before and for some time after 
the last General Election both Mr. Law and Mr. Balfour, on one 
side, and Mr. Lloyd George, on the other, were fond of stressing 
the temporary nature of the arrangement, an assurance revived 
a little later when it became necessary to hush up and stifle 
the personal intrigue behind the Birkenhead-Churchill fusionist 
plot. What is the position to-day ? In all the talk that keeps 
cropping up from time to time as to the probable date of the 
next Election, has anyone, I wonder, ever heard discussed, as 
even a remote contingency, the possibility of the Coalition 
having ended by then, or of its having any intention of ever 


ending ? 
* * * 


To people who may still be simple-minded enough to imagine 
that it is a lingering attachment to principle that causes certain 
Coalitionists to keep one foot in the Liberal camp I would 
commend, by way of parable, the confession of a candid Tory 
M.P. the other day, when asked by a resentful Lloyd George 
Liberal, why, if he disliked the Coalition so much, he did not 
leave it. ‘“* Because,” was the wicked reply, “I want to annoy 
and undermine your Mr. George.” 





THE PARTY WITH A PAST 


HERE are many people, as we have reason to 
know, who hold that the most urgent of all 
our political necessities at the present moment 

is that of bringing about some effective system of co- 
operation between the Liberal and Labour parties so 
as to ensure the downfall of the present Government 
at the earliest possible moment. A change of Govern- 
ment is regarded, and in our opinion rightly regarded, 
as an indispensable condition of the solution of any one 
of the major problems—Ireland, finance, Mesopotamia, 
Russia, unemployment, “industrial unrest ”—with 
which the country is faced. As things stand, the out- 
look seems very hopeless indeed. The credit of Parlia- 
mentary institutions has fallen in the last year or so 
with almost unbelievable rapidity. A decision of the 
House of Commons passed by a majority running into 
hundreds carries no more moral weight in the country 
than the vote of a debating society; whilst a Minis- 
terial assurance is commonly regarded as being worth 
about as much as a Bolshevik rouble note. Some sort of 
business, it is true, is still carried on in this worthless 
currency—because there is no other. But unless the 
process of depreciation is arrested, the crash is quite 
inevitable. Meanwhile, no important transaction can be 
successfully accomplished. It is, for example, not 
merely unlikely but totally impossible for the present 
Government to settle the Irish problem—even if it 
wished to. And so with every other problem which 
involves the consistent and straightforward application 
of political or economic principles. For a Government 
which includes Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Curzon, 
Mr. Fisher and Mr. Churchill, and depends, or believes 
itself to depend, for its existence on the goodwill of 
Sir Edward Carson, can have no principles; the only 
ground upon which its members can meet is their 
common appetite for office. The continued existence 
of such a Government at such a moment is a continuing 
and growing catastrophe. What, then, can be more 
important or more urgent than that all the forces of 
Opposition should sink their differences and join hands 
in a great effort to bring about a change ? 

That is the argument and it is unanswerable. The 
case for a temporary alliance between two parties 
whose professed principles and programmes are so 
largely coincident is, on the face of it, overwhelming. 
Yet, apparently, it cannot be brought about. The 
Liberal Party would be willing enough to negotiate a 
treaty, but the Labour Party will not even consider 
pourparlers for an armistice. To a great many good 
people this attitude on the part of Labour is totally 
incomprehensible. Unable to detect any very sig- 
nificant difference between the programmes of the 
two parties, uncertain perhaps even as regards their 
own allegiance to the one or to the other, they fail 
altogether to understand why Labour should be so 
irreconciliably hostile to all proposals for co-operation. 
And that failure to understand is, perhaps, indirectly 
one of the chief impediments to the alliance they 
desire. 

The immediate and most obvious obstacle to any 
arrangement is, of course, the difficulty in the 
constituencies. The central Labour organisation, having 
no great party funds to dispense, does not control 
the local organisations, and even if it wished to make 
a bargain, with the object of avoiding three-cornered 
fights, it would not be able to carry it out. The local 
Labour leaders and organisers have been engaged for 
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twenty years or so in a very stiff uphill fight—with 
the Liberal Party as the enemy—for the right to exist, 
and in general they feel, naturally enough, that they 
cannot, even on a single occasion, especially just when 
yictory seems to be within their grasp, invite their 
friends and converts to support a Liberal candidate 
without gravely compromising or even sacrificing their 
whole case for a separate and independent Labour 
Party. If Labour were already represented in 
Parliament in a proportion at all comparable to its strength 
in the country the position might be easier, but there are 
hundreds of constituencies where it has still to 
convince the electors that in seeking to oust the 
Liberal it is doing the right and necessary thing. At 
such a stage it cannot compromise. 

But behind this conflict of party organisations, 

which in the present crisis some people may regard 
as trivial or even unworthy, there lies another and a 
far deeper conflict. Two books* recently published 
throw some light on the matter. One professes to 
set forth the ideals and programme of the Labour 
Party, the other the ideals and programme of 
Liberalism. Neither book has any official authority, 
but the authors are leading members of their respective 
parties and command attention. Naturally, Mr. 
Masterman’s book is far the better written. Not 
quite so naturally, it contains ten times as much thought 
as Mr. Thomas’s. The latter is, indeed, no more than 
a somewhat emasculated rehash of the official Labour 
programme, written apparently with the object—which 
its very insipidity defeats—of reassuring a supposedly 
timid public as to the moderation of the aims of Labour. 
Mr. Masterman’s book, on the other hand, is an able 
and courageous attempt to justify the continued and 
eternal existence of the Liberal Party, and at the same 
time to persuade his Liberal friends to move to the 
left. The actual programmes presented by the two 
books are almost identical, and it is doubtful which of 
them a Conservative critic would consider the most 
dangerous or the most “ advanced.” At all events, it 
must seem absurd to the unsophisticated reader of 
these two manifestoes that Mr. Thomas and Mr. 
Masterman should be engaged in fighting each other 
for the votes of the electors. 

But in reality it is not absurd at all. At themoment, 
Mr. Thomas and Mr. Masterman may have reached a 
common position, but they are revolving in different 
orbits round different centres. Mr. Masterman, as is 
usual with Libéral leaders out of office, speaks for the 
extreme left of his party, Mr. Thomas for the extreme 
right of his. A different selection of spokesmen would 
put a very different face on the question. The gulf, 
for example, which separates Mr. Henderson—the 
most representative of Labour spokesmen— from 
Mr. Runciman—one of the most authoritative of 
Liberal spokesmen—is far wider than that which sepa- 
rates Mr. Runciman from Mr. Bonar Law or even from 
Sir Frederick Banbury. If Mr. Masterman’s exposi- 
tion of “The New Liberalism” really represented 
either what the Liberal Party has done in the past or 
what it is going to do in the future, then indeed the 
Liberal and Labour parties might join hands to-morrow. 
But what reason is there to suppose that it represents 
anything of the kind? What connection, indeed, is 
there at all between Mr. Masterman’s “ New Liberal- 
ism” and the Liberal Party ? 





* When Labour Rules. By the Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, M.P. 
Collins. 10s. 

The New Liberalism. 
Parsons. 7s. 6d. 


By the Rt. Hon. C. F. G. Masterman. 


To that question Labour has its answer: there is 
none. Mr. Masterman writes of “ Liberalism” and the 
“* Liberal Party” as if they were almost synonymous 
terms. Labour has no quarrel with Liberalism, even 
as Mr. Masterman defines it; it claims, indeed, to 
represent that Liberalism much more faithfully and com- 
pletely than the Liberal Party has ever done. On its 
record the Liberal Party has no right to the confidenve 
of Labour. Mr. Masterman’s claims regarding the 
past achievements of his party in this connection are 
extravagant to the point of being almost grotesque. 
He suggests, for instance, in so many words, that the 
great “ progress ’’ achieved by the Lancashire textile 
workers during the past sixty years is one of the notable 
triumphs of Liberalism. The truth is, of course, that 
these workers owe the whole of the improvement in 
their conditions to Trade Unionism and to Trade Union- 
ism alone, and that it was not the Liberal Party, but 
the Conservative Party, which put the Trade Unions 
into a position to do their work. It was Gladstone 
who sought to shackle Trade Unionism at the most 
critical stage in its development ; it was Disraeli who 
unloosed the chains. And the same is true in almost 
every sphere of social legislation from education to 
workmen’s compensation. Until the Labour Party 
came into being fifteen years ago as an independent 
force in politics, threatening the very existence of the 
Liberal Party, the Conservatives had done more for 
the “ under-dog ” than ever the Liberals had. 

And what of the period 1906-14? The Liberal 
Government of those years has to its credit some 
important financial and constitutional achievements, 
but its activities in the sphere of what it called “ social 
reform’’ were never more than half-hearted. The 
Trades Disputes Act and the Miners’ Minimum Wage 
were gained by the sheer force of Labour. For 
unemployment nothing was done that is worth mention. 
The aged were given a quite inadequate dole at a very 
advanced age, on lines first suggested by a Unionist 
statesman. For the ordinary destitute nothing at all 
was done; a Royal Commission on the Poor Law was 
appointed, but year after year both of its Reports 
were ignored and the scandal of the General Mixed 
Workhouse flourished as brazenly in 1914 as in 1905. 
For education nothing was done at all comparable to 
what Mr. Balfour had achieved in 1904. Land problems 
were practically untouched. As for Public Health, 
there was a National Insurance Act, but even Mr. 
Masterman, we imagine will hardly boast of that to-day. 
There may have been good intentions, but there was 
little courage and less determination. At every point 
the characteristic and traditional Liberal idea of 
‘““economy ”’ blocked the way to effective reform—as it 
would block it again to-day if some Liberals had their 
way. 

The Liberal Party may justify itself on the principles 
of its proposals to-day, but it certainly cannot justify 
itself to Labour on its past record. What reason has 
Labour to believe that such programmes as that of 
Mr. Masterman are anything more than platonic 
expressions of opinion? We are very far from wanting 
to emphasise the quarrel between the two parties, 
but it is most necessary that the root of the quarrel 
should be understood. There may be little difference of 
programme but there is an immense difference of 
emphasis and driving power. If the Labour Party 
comes into office Mr. Masterman’s programme will 
be carried out. If a Liberal Party, at all like the old 
Liberal Party comes into power, it will not. It may 
be that the Liberal Party has been born again during 
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the war, with a new spirit and a new purpose. But 
Labour can hardly be expected to rely upon that 
hypothetical conversion. It means to have its own 
men in wherever it can, not because it has necessarily 
any quarrel with Mr. Masterman ,any more than with 
Mr. Thomas, but because at a pinch it can rely on 
the one and not on the other. Mr. Masterman may 
be in favour of a capital levy and the nationalisation 
of the mines, and would like to give his vote for them. 
But Mr. Thomas will certainly give his vote for them. 
That is the difference. The Labour Party, when it talks 
of “ Reconstruction,’ means business. Does the Liberal 
Party equally mean business ? Until it has convinced 
everyone that it does the Labour Party will not dare to 
offer it any quarter in the constituencies. 


THE “COOLING LAVA” 


‘* 4 FTER the great eruption,” said the Prime 
A Minister at the Guildhall banquet, “the lava 
is cooling. There are lands where it is 
molten and moving, but the volcanic energy 
is subsiding. There are troublesome questions still 
outstanding, there are troublesome nations still existing. 
(Laughter.)” The particular ‘troublesome nation” 
that provoked the mirth of the feasters was, no doubt, 
Ireland. But there are others farther afield, which 
we suggest might afford considerable amusement 
to ingenious orators and comfortable audiences. 
There is the Middle East and there is India. Are 
things, in Mr. Lloyd George’s light-hearted phrase, 
‘““coming right” there? We suppose he thinks they 
are. We only need “ patience, persistence, persever- 
ance, faith,” and, if those qualities mean obstinacy 
and reckless self-confidence, then the British Govern- 
ment’s behaviour exhibits them all. But he has for- 
gotten certain other trifles, such as honesty, clear- 
sightedness and common sense, which are necessary, 
before we are likely to see “ things coming right.” 

In the mischievous policy to which we are committed 
in Mesopotamia, there are concentrated, plain for every 
intelligent man to see, all the vices of the new Lloyd 
Georgian system—extravagance, muddle, opportunism, 
contempt for public opinion, hypocrisy. And in that 
“little island of peace and security,’ to use Lord 
Curzon’s fantastic description of a country turned topsy- 
turvy by pillage and bloodshed, is the forcing-ground 
of our new imperialism. The criticisms, which we and 
other opponents of this scandal have repeatedly made, 
have recently been powerfully reinforced by two 
remarkable articles in the Times by His Highness 
the Aga Khan. The Aga Khan knows Mesopo- 
tamia as few Englishmen and no members of 
the British Government know it. As an Indian 
prince and a great personage in the Mohammedan 
world, he speaks with immense authority on the 
sentiments of Indians and of others outside India. 
He insists, as many in this country have long insisted, 
that we are pursuing in Mesopotamia a wild adventure 
which will end disastrously, that the only sound policy 
is to leave the people of Mesopotamia alone, and to 
content ourselves with holding the port of Basra, or 
as far as Kurna, where the tidal waters cease, at the 
most. The maintenance of order in Mesopotamia and 
Persia is not our business; we are penetrating into 
areas outside our legitimate Asiatic sphere. 

But there is another aspect of this enterprise on which 
the Aga Khan speaks with great force. The holding 
(or whatever euphemism Mr. Lloyd George may prefer 
to call it by) of all this tract of country is not merely a 
matter which concerns the Arab and the British tax- 
payer and the British Army. Indeed, it seems that 
it is to concern the British Army less and less, for the 


new plan is to make Indian troops the main instrument 
in this great work of civilisation. A good deal of light 
is thrown on our designs by that notorious document, 
the Esher Committee’s Report, which startled the 
world a month ago. The Esher Committee was 
appointed to draw up a scheme for the reorganisation 
of the Indian Army. It did its work very heartily, 
and it proposed, in effect, to put the Indian Army 
under the control of the War Office in Whitehall. [¢ 
was not asked to do anything of the sort; it was 
instructed, indeed, to avoid including any proposals 
which might hereafter “‘ prove inconsistent with the 
gradual approach of India towards a Dominion status.” 
Apparently the Committee think that they have carried 
out their instructions, for this organisation, it is alleged, 
will be common to all the Dominions. We agree with 
the Aga Khan that this statement is “an insult to 
Indian intelligence,” for we are well aware of the jealous 
manner in which the other great Dominions insist on 
retaining control of their own forces. If there is a 
real need for centralising in London the control of the 
Empire’s military forces, why should not Canada and 
Australia be invited to lead the way in accepting the 
new principle ?’’ What does this scheme portend ? 
We have not to read far in the Esher Report to find 
an answer. “The centre of gravity of probable 
military operations,” we are solemnly warned, “ has 
shifted from West to East. In the future we must 
contemplate the possibility of our arms operating 
in the Middle East, based partially on India and partially 
on home.” And in another eloquent passage: “ India 
has now been admitted into partnership with the 
Empire and the Indian Army has fought alongside 
troops from other parts of the Empire, in every theatre 
of war. Its responsibilities have thus been greatly 
widened and it can no longer be regarded as a local 
force whose sphere of activity is limited to India and 
the surrounding frontier territories. It must rather be 


‘treated as a part of an Imperial Army, ready to serve 


in any part of the world.” We are aware that these 
statements are those of a minority of the Committee, 
and that Mr. Montagu has said that “they have no 
direct bearing on the recommendations as a whole.” 
But we know also that they represent the views of 
many powerful persons in this country, and we have 
no assurance that the Government repudiates them. 
Until we have that, we shall continue to regard them 
as enshrining an all-too-likely programme. And to 
those who believe in that programme, we would put 
one or two pertinent questions. Why, because Indian 
troops were sent to fight with us against the Germans 
and Turks in the crisis of the late war, are the Indian 
Army’s “responsibilities” greatly widened ? What 
“ responsibility ” has India for fighting the Arabs on 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, or for putting down 
parties obnoxious to us in Persia? What, again, is 
the meaning of “ probable military operations” in the 
East? We will give the answer to that dogmatically 
and confidently. Its meaning is that we contemplate 
an Imperialistic policy centring in Western Asia, which 
will inevitably rest on military force, and which will 
inevitably provoke military operations. ‘‘ Probable” 
is too mild a word; with the present men in control 
in this country, and their present outlook on Oriental 
questions, warfare—and enough of it to satisfy the 
most voracious soldier in Whitehall—is certain. And 
that warfare can be conducted in the most agreeable 
manner. It will give employment to the Imperial 
General Staff and various minor Staffs and ambitious 
professional officers of all ranks, whilst the donkey 
work will fall not upon British troops (which might 
presently produce some resentment at home) but upon 
the Indians, happy in their “ widened responsibilities. 

That is the logical outcome of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Mesopotamian policy. It raises two important con- 
siderations. One is its immediate effects on India. 
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There is not much doubt about them. There is wide- 
spread and profound disgust in India with the Esher 
Committee’s recommendations. Mistrust of our good 
faith was rife enough even before their appearance ; 
it is redoubled to-day. “‘ When I look at the Esher 
Report,” says the Aga Khan, “I can well understand 
the suspicions of some of my countrymen. ... We 
have watched with growing apprehension the vague 
policy of Asiatic adventure pursued, apparently without 
coherence and without clear direction, by the Central 
Government to which we have been proud to render 
obedience. Our misgivings have been deepened by the 
discovery that the views of the Government of India, 
still less Indian public opinion, count for little or 
nothing in the settlement of Imperial policy in the 
East. The Indian point of view, whether official or 
otherwise, appears to be entirely disregarded.’ Indians, 
in a word, are impatient to see a practical beginning 
of the reforms that are to give them the promised 
“Dominion status.” And, as an earnest of this, 
they are to be sent abroad to fight for their masters’ 
glory and their masters’ oil! Is this “cooling the 
lava” ? 

The second consideration is one which touches not 
merely India in particular and our undertakings to 
India but the whole British Empire. Our commit- 
ments in Mesopotamia have been attacked on the 
ground that they are a grievous burden on the British 
ae indeed they are. And the burden will 
doubtless continue to grow under Mr. Churchill’s 
able stewardship. But what is there beyond these 
present commitments ? When we listen to the speeches 
of Ministers, and when we read such a document as the 
Esher Report, is it possible not to see opening out before 
us a splendid vista of adventurous conflict, “ based 
partially on India and partially on home ”—and 
partially, we would add, on Mosul? We shall very 
easily involve ourselves in a perilous net. There are 
Arabs, Kurds, Turks—not to speak of Russian Bol- 
sheviks—to suppress, Persians to “ protect,” the French 
in Syria to quarrel with. We believe that if 
this Mesopotamian enterprise is to be carried on, 
its consequences will be a long step towards the 
break-up of the Empire. It is for the British people 
to say that it shall not be carried on. There is no 
decent argument in its favour. We are told that we 
have given pledges, that we are “trustees for the 
Arabs,” “‘ Keepers of the Middle East,” and other 
high-sounding, farcical things. We are told that we 
cannot in honour withdraw and “leave our friends 
to be massacred,” or that we must be in Mesopotamia 
in force to help the Arabs to get the oil of Mosul, or in 
order to defend India. All these pleas have been 
blown to the winds. We have given no pledges that 
need detain us in the country; the pel can very 
well do without us. The oil can be got without the 
help of British tanks and aeroplanes and armoured 
cars and a vast army of Indian horse and foot. And 
the holding of Basra affords ample security for India. 
We hope that the real meaning of this occupation will 
be appreciated in this country, as it is already appre- 
ciated in the East, before the “ molten and moving 
lava” is in full eruption. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT AND WOOL 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
MELBOURNE, October. 


HE demobilisation of the economic organisation, 
established in Australia during the war, is raising 
a number of questions, in which British as well 
as Australian interests are involved. In an article here 
in February, 1919, the organisation of the wheat pool 
was outlined and some of the difficult political problems 
involved were indicated. During the war the Common- 





wealth Government sold, handled or controlled the following 
commodities, wheat, metals, wool, butter and cheese, jams, 
canned fruits, sugar, coal, hops, flax and leather. Besides 
the metal exchange the most important of these activities 
were the pools in wheat, wool, butter and cheese. In 
these primary products the whole output of the Common- 
wealth was dealt with and the value of the commodities 
handled reached nearly £250,000,000. 


The main objective in the case of wheat was to find a 
market. In the case of wool it was to help the war. Austra- 
lian fine wool is unique. It was so essential to the Allies 
for war purposes that they were bound to get it, and the 
reason for the organisation of the pool was to facilitate 
this. If the pool in wheat and butter had not been in 
existence, the difficulties of transport and finance would 
have made it impossible to market the products, and would 
have ruined the agricultural interest in Australia except 
in so far as a change could be made to wool growing. Wool 
stands in a somewhat different position, but the same 
difficulties would have applied if to a lesser extent. By 
means of the pools the whole product of each commodity 
was dealt with on a common basis—the credit of the State 
was used to solve the difficulties of finance and enable the 
farmers to carry on and produce fresh crops; and the 
influence of the State was used to sell the crops in the best 
market and procure the shipping necessary to move them. 


It would be absurd to expect complete efficiency in an 
organisation hastily improvised during war time. There 
have been many complaints about inefficient administration, 
but these do not amount to very much. Most of the 
criticism has centred round the prices at which the crops 
were sold, especially wheat. The price of wheat was 
largely determined by the enormous sales to the British 
Government. In 1915 500,000 tons were sold at 4s. per 
bushel, in December, 1916 three million tons at 4s. 9d. per 
bushel, and in July, 1919 14 million tons at 5s. 6d. per 
bushel, prices being f.o.b. Melbourne. Before the war 4s. 
a bushel was regarded as a most profitable price and though, 
during the war, the cost of production rose, it is doubtful 
whether it ever reached beyond 3s. to 3s. 6d. for an average 
crop. There was a great deal of dissatisfaction, however, 
at the contract prices. Farmers heard of the prices realised 
in Europe and America, and could not quite realise that 
shipping was the determining factor in prices and that the 
rate of freight was equivalent to 6s.~7s. as compared with 8d. - 
ls. 1d. pre-war rates. The farming interest is the strongest 
single interest in Australia, and acts with singular unanimity 
in the direction of its interests. But owing to the isolation 
of the individual farmer it is singularly blind to all other 
interests and extremely difficult to move by argument. 
The -pressure on the politicians was thus immense and 
guarantees had to be given by the Federal Government 
for the prices of future crops, 4s. being fixed as the price 
for the crops of 1917-18 and 1918-19, and 4s. 4d. the price 
for the crops of 1919, subsequently raised to 5s. for 1920-21. 


A still more difficult question arose as to sales for local 
consumption. It will be seen that the local price was 
entirely determined by the price of the wheat sold to the 
British Government. The British Government bought 
all it could transport to England with the available shipping. 
The unsold balance, despite a few sales to Eastern countries, 
was more than sufficient for local requirements. In fact, 
if the harvest during 1918-19, 1919-20 had not been poor 
and if weevils had not ravaged the earlier crops, there 
would have been a big surplus which would have been 
practically unsaleable. The economic price of the un- 
exportable balance of the crops was therefore very small 
indeed. If this had been given to the farmer he would 
still have made money out of the sales to the British Govern- 
ment. It might however be contended that, even if he 
got the profits on the part sold abroad, he should not be 
expected to produce the balance of the crop at less than 
the cost of production, as otherwise he would restrict 
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production to the amount of the anticipated sales abroad. 
If this be admitted he was entitled to the cost of production 
including remuneration for his labour. This would have 
been satisfied by 4s. a bushel at the outside. As he had 
been saved from ruin by the State and by the credit of 
the community, such a price would have been ample. 
But the farmer was pertinacious in his demand for what 
he called London parity and blind to all considerations 
other than his own interest. At last he secured from Mr. 
Hughes, who seems to be more courageous than he really 
is, a decree that the local price should be 6s. 6d. per bushel, 
which was later raised in accordance with market fluctu- 
ations in England to 7s. 8d. per bushel. The London 
parity was certainly not more than the 5s. 6d. of the last 
contract with the British Government. It was probably 
less because hardly any freight was obtainable except at 
prohibitive rates. The farmer thus obtained 50 per cent. 
at least more than the London parity he demanded. This 
grossly unfair treatment is justified as an encouragement 
of primary industries. Its effect has, however, been to 
capitalise the value of wheat lands far above what they 
can bear in normal times, The result will be that the 
soldiers and others who have been settled in wheat lands 
at present prices will be crippled when prices get to 
normal levels, and wheat farming will receive a severe check. 

The same difficulty as to prices did not arise in the Wool 
Pool, because the wool was sold to the British Government 
at a flat rate of 154d. per lb. f.o.b., subject to appraisement 
of the various lots, according to quality, and subject to 
the British Government accounting to the Australian 
Government on behalf of the wool growers, for half of the 
profits realised, beyond the flat rate, on wool sold for civilian 
purposes. The whole of the clips from 1916 to June 30th, 
1920, was purchased, but provision was made for local 
requirements. Local manufacturers using wool were allowed 
to buy all they required at the appraised price. Manu- 
facturers of wool tops for export purchased at the same 
rate, but had to account for a percentage of their profit to 
the Government. Here there is no room for dispute as to 
the price, the only difficulty being that the local use of 
wool for manufacture has increased so much that the 
Wool Committees have not always made sufficient provision 
for local requirements. The price of 15}d. was 50 per cent. 
above the average pre-war price, and thus pastoralists 
profited immensely. The pastoral industry uses very little 
labour and owing to labour difficulties in the wheat fields 
and the low prices fixed by the butter and cheese pool, 
much land devoted to agriculture and dairying has relapsed 
to wool growing. This will only be temporary, but it is 
another indication that high prices and profits are not 
always an economic advantage. 

Attention is at present concentrated upon the future. 
Though the rank and file of the wool and wheat industries 
profess little gratitude for what has been done for them, 
their leaders have been loth to return to pre-war conditions. 
In this they were probably actuated by a feeling of concern 
as to the difficulties which may attend the transition from 
the State controlled pool to the normal basis of industry. 
In the wool this difficulty is not so great as in wheat. Before 
the war wool was sold by auction, an ever larger proportion 
of the crop being sold in Australia. The resumption of 
these sales will not be difficult and a body of English and 
continental buyers will be attracted as before the war. 
The only difficulty is the large carry over from the Pool. 
This is in the hands of the British Government, and as 
prices are falling and other clips coming into the market, its 
disposal is a matter of some anxiety. Nevertheless, an 
ambitious scheme was formulated. It was proposed that 
a Wool Council representative of growers and selling brokers 
should be established. No compulsory pool was contem- 
plated or price fixing scheme, but it was suggested that 
the wool should be sold by public auction in Australia, that 
export should be restricted, and offerings should be regu- 
lated so as to establish prices. This scheme was put 





before the industry but the support was not sufficient to 
carry it. Growers evidently thought that the restrictions 
of the pool on their freedom had prevented them from 
taking advantage of the very high prices offering in England, 
the temporary nature of these prices and the difficulties 
of freight being quite overlooked. On the other hand no 
account was taken of the interests either of the British 
Government as holders of the balance of the pool wool or 
of the consumers in England. Having tasted the sweets 
of combination, the leading growers of fine wool hoped to 
enjoy the advantage of monopoly and even dictate the 
price of fine wool to the world. These roseate anticipations 
were not realised, owing partly to the indifference and 
partly to the mistaken greed of the growers. Mr. Hughes 
then put forward another scheme which proposed that the 
sales of Australian wool in London should be suspended 
from September 30th, 1920, to May Ist, 1921, and that 
during this period auctions were to be held in Australia, 
Export during this period was to be prohibited, except 
with the consent of the Minister of Customs. The measure 
was complicated by a provision that the Commonwealth 
Government should use the growers’ share of the wool 
profits to adjust financial accounts with the British Gov- 
ernment and give the growers bonds instead of cash. This 
second part was violently objected to as a compulsory loan 


. imposed upon a particular class and has little chance of 


being accepted. The negotiations about the scheme were 
interrupted by the quarrel between Mr. Hughes and his 
treasurer, Mr. Watt, which culminated in the latter’s 
resignation and nobody seems to know the position in 
which the matter now stands. 

Much has, however, gone on behind the scenes. Mr. 
Watt found a very hostile Wool Committee in England. 
This may have been due to the disregard ‘of British interests 
in both schemes. The British Government has some right to 
speak, for it is a creditor of the Australian Government for 
over £380,000,000 balance of war expenditure in England. 
No arrangements for the payment of this have yet been 
made, though arrangements so hostile to the interests of 
the British Government as the holder of unsold wool are 
being calmly proposed. It is, however, announced that, 
although auction sales will be held in Australia, there will 
be no prohibition of export. 

Wheat is in a different position. Australia is a most 
unimportant factor in the wheat market. The industry 
is less highly organised than wool. Farmers are less 
substantial than squatters and less intelligent. The mechan- 
ism of the industry has been revolutionised. For the last 
few years farmers have not been selling their crops, they 
have been simply delivering them to the Government 
agents. On the other side the large buyers have consoli- 
dated their positions and probably their bank accounts 
as Government agents. The conditions and peculiarities 
of the market have become better known, while everything 
has been done in the public eye. The buyers have therefore 
greatly improved their position as against the sellers. When 
they start to buy the new crop the sellers will have to be- 
ware. It will be difficult for them to protect themselves, 
and a period of chaos and confusion is likely. An appre- 
hension of this kind has probably led the leaders of the 
wheat farmers to act. In February they waited upon Mr. 
Hughes and proposed a compulsory pool to handle and sell 
wheat to be run by a Federal Council, the price to local 
consumers being fixed at the f.o.b. equivalent. Mr. Hughes, 
having experienced the strength of the farmers unreason, 
refused to endorse the suggestion of a compulsory pool, 
but promised to aid the scheme if it received the approval 
of 90 per cent. of the farmers. No attempt has been made 
to secure a vote, but a resolution was passed at an agri- 
cultural convention in Victoria in June in favour of a com- 
pulsory pool. And it is now announced that a compulsory 
pool will be established in the four wheat growing States 
of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and West 
Australia, to handle the crop of 1920-1. 
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ON BELIEVING WHAT ONE 


WANTS TO BELIEVE 


VERY schoolboy knows that Bacon devoted the 
E first of his essays to the subject of truth. It is 
in many respects the most interesting subject in 
the world. It is an amusing subject, too, for everywhere 
we see man content with lies in the present, and yet bursting 
with commemorative eloquence over those who have 
sacrificed themselves in pursuit of truth in the past. We 
feel, instinctively, that truth is something to be worshipped, 
but we would worship it in the comfort of a library. We 
will gladly sacrifice our ancestors to it in retrospect, but we 
will not sacrifice ourselves. At the same time, if it is sug- 
gested that we do not love truth, we are secretly disturbed. 
Even the most expert liar does not call himself a liar. His 
dearest lie, indeed, is the assertion that his lies are truth. 
Bacon declares that what most of all brings lies into favour 
is ‘a natural though corrupt love of the lie itself.” We 
doubt, however, if this is the chief reason why in every 
generation men unite so enthusiastically in the war against 
truth. We do not believe that men clung to the notion 
that the sun went round the earth merely out of perversity. 
In the first place, they had good reason for their belief— 
the witness of their eyes. In the second place, their religious 
faith had grown up around a theory which presented the 
earth as the centre of the universe. They had a vested 
interest, and not entirely in an ignoble sense, in the old- 
fashioned view of the earth’s position in the middle of 
creation. The war of the clergy on Darwin, in the nine- 
teenth century, was equally intelligible. Darwinism made 
an end of the structure of their faith, and they naturally 
enough inferred that in doing so it would make an end of 
their faith itself. Besides this, they were convinced that 
truth had already been revealed in its most important 
aspects and that whatever contradicted, or seemed to 
contradict, the Bible must be a lie. Wiser men would have 
seen in the thousand sectarian squabbles about the meaning 
of the Bible evidence that, even though truth be revealed 
from heaven, it has to be interpreted by the spirit of truth 
on earth. Man, however, finds it easiest to apprehend 
truth in formule and institutions. He likes to worship a 
visible God—an image, a church or a book. He can 
discover no rest for his feet in the pursuit of a spirit but 
likes to reduce everything to the friendly palpableness of 
matter. He is an idolater not because he loves lies but 
because he loves concrete things—because, in other words, 
he is a materialist. He does not realise that to cling to 
an image of truth is in certain circumstances to cling to a lie. 
We cling to lies, then, not unreasonably, as Bacon fancies, 
but for a hundred good reasons of association and personal 
advantage. It may merely be a preference for travelling 
along beaten ways. More often, however, it is an egotistic 
desire to justify ourselves in doing what we wishto do. The 
greater part of lying can be explained as selfishness. Even 
the lies of the scandalmonger are of this nature. They are 
lies that aim at reducing better men than the scandal- 
monger to his own level or lower. They spring from the 
jealousy which the ignoble feel with regard to the noble. 
They are attempts on the part of the fox without a tail to 
persuade us that none of the other foxes have tails. At 
the same time, a good many lies have their origin not in 
malice but in convenience. We believe what it suits us to 
believe. The employing classes believed for a considerable 
time that freedom of contract existed between the workers 
and themselves, and that the survival of the fittest in the 
most vulgar sense was an eternal law of nature. Believing 
this, the rich man could go on enriching himself at the cost 
of his fellows with a good conscience. But he did not 
believe the lie for the love of lying; he actually believed 
it to be true because he wished to believe it true. It is 
always difficult to be sure how far the ordinary human 
being tells lies deliberately and how far he believes that 


the lies he tells are not lies at all. In time of war there is 
an orgy of lying on all sides. Men lie equally about their 
own virtues and about the vices of their enemies. Slander 
and self-righteousness are two of the inevitable weapons of 
war, as we saw when the Germans marched into Belgium 
and then explained that they had to “ shoot-up ” Belgian 
towns because the Belgians were treacherous and inhuman 
monsters. They believed any charge that was made against 
the Belgians and no charge that was made against them- 
selves. In this there was nothing surprising. The Germans 
simply believed what they wished to believe. They were 
human even as they defended their inhumanity. Our own 
Coalition Government, which was formed in order to carry 
on the spirit of war-time into time of peace, has achieved 
its professed object in no direction more successfully than 
in its capacity for shutting its eyes to evidence. In time 
of war most people take the view that they have other 
things to think of than evidence. They even consent to 
the suppression of a great number of facts in the hope that 
this will hasten the day of victory. On the assumption 
that England’s present object is the conquest of Ireland by 
the sword, the attitude of Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Hamar 
Greenwood to the notorious facts of the Irish situation 
would be intelligible enough. But they deny that this is 
their object. They declare that their object is the liberty 
of Ireland. At the same time, all their references to Ireland 
are the references of bitter enemies in a time of war— 
enemies who are determined to believe everything that is 
bad of the other side and nothing that is bad of their own. 
Up to a degree, one cannot quarrel with this attitude. 
Every man but an Aristides will always give his own side 
the benefit of the doubt so long as any doubt exists. English- 
men are not to be blamed if when Irishmen told them that 
it was armed policemen who had murdered Lord Mayor 
MacCurtain of Cork they refused to believe it. It was a 
statement in conflict with all their experience of policemen, 
and, apart from this, there was not sufficient evidence pro- 
duced in public to fasten the murder on anybody definite. 
Even to-day, an honest man may have an open mind as to 
who perpetrated the murder, though a tale of murder by 
the servants of the Crown no longer, unfortunately, finds 
us incredulous. But, whatever doubts we may have about 
the facts of individual outrages, Mr. Lloyd George and Sir 
Hamar Greenwood can no longer deny that men who, in the 
last resort, act under their orders commit numerous and 
atrocious crimes. They know that murder, theft and 
arson are becoming a commonplace in whatever part of 
Ireland the Black-and-Tans enter. They know that women 
and children have to hurry out of their beds at midnight to 
escape from houses deliberately set on fire by the agents of 
law and order. They know that men, including a priest 
and a policeman, who resigned rather than take part in a 
‘ shooting-up ”’ orgy, have been dragged from their beds, 
stripped naked and flogged. They know that Army discipline 
itself is giving way before officially licensed brutality and 
violence. They know that British newspaper correspondents 
have been threatened with murder for speaking the truth. 
They know that Lord Bryce’s sister-in-law, the daughter 
of a British officer, has been insulted by an officer in the 
present Army, and haled back from a British port to a 
prison-cell in Ireland. They know that between thirty 
and forty creameries have been burnt down by Black-and- 
Tans, soldiers and police. They know that such a state 
of Government terrorism exists in Ireland as would seem 
horrible even under Turkish auspices in the Balkans. They 
persuade themselves, however, that things are going very 
well, that these are not crimes but only counter-crimes, 
and, if any specific charge is made, they either deny it or 
explain that the facts are comparatively innocent. We 
are not sure if they have yet admitted publicly that a single 
creamery has been or by the servants of the Crown. 
One leading man in Dublin Castle recently explained that 
even the fact that the men who destroyed a creamery were 
in uniform did not prove that they were soldiers. Sinn 
. 
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Feiners, he declared, frequently captured soldiers and stole 
their uniforms. The theory was, apparently, that Sinn 
Feiners, dressed up as soldiers, were burning the creameries 
in order to make the military unpopular with the country- 
people. In one instance, the soldiers admitted that they 
had visited a creamery. They said that shots had been 
fired from it, and that they had had to seize it, and, while 
waiting, they noticed that it was on fire. These excuses 
have been offered, not by lunatics, but by men of distine- 
tion in the official world. Do these men believe what they 
suggest? Do they actually believe that Sinn Feiners, 
disguised as soldiers, and spontaneous combustion, are 
gradually making away with the creameries of Ireland ? 
The self-deception of interested persons is so common a 
phenomena that we can almost fancy they do. 


Honesty, however, is largely a matter of setting a limit 
to one’s credulity. There are things that one has no right 
to believe, especially when one uses one’s belief as a conve- 
nient cloak for crime. Mr. Lloyd George warned us at the 
Guildhall not to believe all the stories that we hear about 
reprisals in Ireland. We have no doubt that in some 
respects many of the stories are inaccurate. But anyone 
who has been in Ireland lately knows that what we get in 
the English Press is not an over-statement but an under- 
statement of the appalling facts of the Lloyd George régime 
in that country. We have seen nothing yet in the Press 
that is more than a pallid image of the reality. Yet, when- 
ever a detailed story is brought to the notice of Sir Hamar 
Greenwood he invariably either denies it or explains that 
he knows nothing about it. Occasionally, he makes 
inquiries of the bodies accused of committing the crime, 
and he believes whatever they say on the ground that the 
word of a soldier is good enough for him. This habit of 
hiding behind the soldiers is one of the most contemptible 
practices of Coalitionist Ministers. Everybody knows that 
soldiers, like other human beings, are of all sorts, and that 
if a soldier is charged with a crime in England he has to 
stand his trial and cross-examination like any other man. 
If a soldier appears in the Divorce Court, the judge and 
the lawyers do not say: ‘‘Oh, here’s a soldier. We'll 
believe whatever he says, and not mind about the other 
witnesses.” The soldier’s evidence has to be submitted to 
tests like any civilian’s. Similarly, during the war, when a 
soldier was being court-martialled for a fairly serious crime 
the officers sitting on the court-martial did not say: ‘‘ He’s 
a soldier. We will believe every word he says.” Every- 
body knows that the discipline of an army could not survive 
a month if soldiers were treated in this way. As a matter 
of fact, in matters of discipline soldiers are more severely, 
not less severely, treated than ordinary human beings. 
The present Government does not trust the soldiers in 
England to the point of allowing them to do what they 
please. It trusts them only in Ireland, because a campaign 
of military licence is part of its policy in Ireland. Kevin 
Barry, the eighteen-year-old boy who was hanged in Dublin 
the other day on a charge of murder, made a sworn state- 
ment on the eve of his execution to the effect that he had 
been tortured under the orders of a British officer in order 
to induce him to give the names of his accomplices. Sir 
Hamar Greenwood, instead of inquiring into the facts, 
accepted the denial of the military on the ground that he 
preferred the word of an officer to the word of a Sinn Feiner 
—even, apparently, of a Sinn Fein Catholic who believed 
that within a few hours he would have to face the judgment 
of God. If Sir Hamar has this respect for officers and for 
men who fought in the war, how is it that he pays no heed 
to such evidence as Captain Stephen Gwynn produces 
from time to time in the Observer—the story, for instance, 
of the girl whose head the Black-and-Tans gashed till it 
bled while they cropped her hair? As a matter of fact, 
Sir Hamar Greenwood will only accept the word of an 
officer who agrees with Sir Hamar Greenwood. He could 

get all the evidence he pretends to be in search of as regards 


the Black-and-Tans without consulting anybody but 
soldiers and ex-soldiers. At present, his speeches are those 
of a man who believes only what he wants to believe. There 
is no sign that any Coalition Minister has the slightest 
desire to know the truth about Ireland. Their policy is a 
policy of crime: their defence of it is, almost necessarily, 


a lie. 


THE BUZZARD 
B= the war, the buzzard—Buteo vulgaris, 


as he is called with unconscious irony—was 

one of the rarest birds in the British Isles, 

being almost exclusively confined in small 
numbers to the wildest forest and mountain regions 
of Wales. Since then he has taken a better hold on 
life and somewhat broadened his distribution, not 
because gamekeepers are any more intelligent or 
merciful than they were (many of them still regard 
nightjars as a kind of hawk and string them up on a 
branch as feathered felons), but because of the relaxation 
of game-preserving. If it can hardly be expected for 
some years to come that gamekeepers or collectors will 
acquire an elementary knowledge of science or regard 
for other people, still the fact that the buzzard’s food 
is practically the same as the kestrel’s—blindworms, 
adders, lizards, mice, rats, moles, frogs, earthworms, 
cockchafers, grasshoppers, etc.—should penetrate the 
skull of the game-preserver and allow this very hand- 
some species a corner in the sun. The buzzard is 
coloured mottled-brown with silvery flecks and buffish 
variations, and is easily distinguishable from other 
hawks by large size (except for the Iceland Falcon, 
it is the biggest of the Falconidz), a leisureliness of 
disposition, and, when the bird is soaring, by the 
roundness of the wings, which are curved upwards at 
the terminal feathers and show the sky between the 
primary quills, as do the raven’s. In districts where 
they are left at peace, they are more social than most of 
their fellow-falcons, they migrate in company and in 
the autumn travel in small family parties. 

It was thus that I saw them this autumn, every day 
for nearly three weeks, for their residence was only a 
hundred yards from mine, a conical granite pile isolated 
on the moorland on the coast of south-west Wales. 
Except for the headlands and the rocky bluffs holding 
up the traffic of the waves, there were no hills within 
a radius of many miles, and it was among the lichened 
boulders of this little natural fortress that the three 
buzzards nightly roosted. Being from Fast Anglia, 
where they shoot everything that moves, I was amazed 
at the tameness of these great birds, and that they did 
not salute the sovereignty of the human form divine 
by getting out of its way as quickly as they could. 
But the absence of game-preserves and the kindlier 
sentiments of the neighbouring farmers were not 
the only reasons for the approachableness of these 
buzzards. Without being exactly lazy or inert in 
temper, his metabolism leans to the passive and he is 
lacking in the initiative and dashing, mettlesome spirit 
of the peregrine and the merlin. In fact, I should call 
him rather a meek bird. He is very conservative and 
never in a hurry, remaining for hours at a time on the 
same perch in the calm of lethargy, frequenting it 
regularly and sticking to his own neighbourhood. 
But the most remarkable thing about the buzzard, as 
indeed about the kite, is a kind of dualism of appearance. 
On the ground and in the lower ether, he is quite without 
distinction or nobility, dragging his body through the 
air with heavy flaps of the wings and looking as dowdy 
and sullen when perched on some eminence of rock 
with all the drapery of moor, cliff and sea about him— 
a hunchback Richard ITI. on the throne in his state room 
—as upon the turf walls and the tops of the cornstooks. 
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In the trailing flight close to the ground there is no 
grace, poise nor rhythm ; it is simply getting from one 
lace to another. 

But what a transformation when the bird has shaken 
off the almost stupefying influence of the earth and, 
like a ship leaving the sluggish estuary of some river 
and quivering to a responsive life in the wind and 
tide of the open sea, climbs to a more buoyant 
atmosphere! Between stalking and flying the heron 
rises from a Daily Telegraph prose to poetry, but the 
difference between the buzzard’s upper and lower 
fights is still more sharply accentuated. The 

ine’s flight is notable for speed, power, balance and 
command, but the buzzard’s style is less dominating ; 
the bird gives itself to the air in majestic surrender and 
the languors of its earth-bound course are translated 
into a solemnity of motion and stateliness of carriage 
which seems to dignify the whole landscape. It (birds 
are not neuters, but to say he or she—who is two inches 
larger than the male—is an awkwardness) ascends the 
sky in great spiral curves, sweeping outwards from the 
loop in long crescentic lines and exposing the under 
surface of the wings and body, when the circles are 
made, and the delicate silver marginations of the 
brown feathers when the back is slanted towards you. 
It appears a very slow flight, but the continuity of 
rounded design in the ascent makes the speed decep- 
tive and in a minute or two the bird is a speck 
in the sky. As the bird climbs the sky, its pinions 
are cxpanded quite motionless and the piloting, both 
in a strong wind and a light breeze, though preferably 
the former, appears to be done by the swinging 
of the body and deflecting of the fanned tail whose 
twelve transverse bars are conspicuous at not too 
far a distance. When the grand fellow is some way 
up there is no flapping of the wings, which serve it in 
immobility better than our legs do us, running over 
the solid earth. Until the bird outranges the detailed 
visibility of a field-glass, it is quite easy to test this, 
the primary quills overlapping and shutting out the 
sky when the wings are moved. As Darwin says in 
The Voyage of the Beagle when he was watching condors 
soaring over Lima: “I intently watched the outlines 
of the separate and terminal feathers of the wings; 
if there had been the least vibratory movement these 
would have blended together, but they were seen 
distinct against the blue sky.” The same applies to 
our buzzard. 

If one lies on one’s back and watches these great 
birds, who have learned the secret of travelling the 
air without a stir, tracing out their smooth patterns 
upon the vault of heaven directly above one, they 
exercise an emotional appeal which is a medicine for 
us living in these gloomy and turbulent days. They 
seem to impress not only a consolation and peace 
upon the mind, but a confidence in the stability and 
eternal fitness of the universe, a sense of its breadth 
and grandeur and permanence beyond all transient 
phenomena and to open the spiritual ear to the “ onward 
advancing melody,” as Lotze called it, of the whole of 
creation. Our Western world may crack and even be 
shattered, but the cosmos still goes on. Yet birds of 
this splendour of motion, seeming as they rise higher 
and higher to be emblems of lofty thought and proud 
imagination, are known among men as “vermin”! 
Ihave no doubt at all that these spiral gyrations were for 
pure enjoyment (which in nature is almost invariably 
expressed in what is to us an artistic form) and that 
they had nothing to do with business. When the three 
of them were floating the ether in company, they used 
to toy with one another, dashing down and swerving 
off just before colliding and then soaring upwards 
to renew the sport. In this recreation they cut all 
manner of intricate designs in the air in a beautiful 
combination of strength and lightness. They were 
frequently pursued and bullied by other birds, par- 


ticularly crows and rooks, and you would see one of them 
flying off with a black horde at his heels, like a potentate 
attended by pages. But I failed to see any animosity 
or fear in these attacks; it was Elisha and the urchins. 
But if the buzzard cursed he did not smite his 
persecutors. I once saw a meddlesome rook begin 
harrying and hustling with a fine, showy, St. George- 
and-the-dragon air, dashing down like a thrown spear 
at the back of the buzzard—and stopping dead six 
feet above it, to sail away and play a discreet David 
once again. Then I received a token of the solidarity 
of the rook tribe, for three other rooks turned up from 
nowhere and the tactics of the original aggressor at 
once changed. He plunged down upon the poor 
buzzard with so impetuous a rush, turning at the last 
moment to flick him with his wing that he completely 
upset the buzzard’s balance, who turned a complete 
somersault and dropped about thirty feet. A pair of 
crows (most uxorious of birds), too, used to drive down 
upon the buzzards with depressed wings or hang above 
them with their legs dangling, feinting and standing, or 
rather flying, on guard with a vastly impressive parade 
of martial prowess. The buzzards only glided aside 
to avoid the swoops and I never saw these Christian 
birds make the smallest attempt at retaliation or 
self-defence. Either the black air-Arabs got tired of 
the sport or the victim of their horseplay was driven 
off the field. I saw a raven treated in the same way 
and with the same results. It was only on these uncom- 
fortable occasions that I heard the “mewing” of 
the buzzards—“wheewur, wheewur’’—a complaining, 
drawled, high-pitched and melancholy cry. One thing I 
found they did which I have not seen recorded in any 
of the scanty accounts of the bird I have seen*—they 
hover precisely as the kestrel does. One watches them 
floating downwind in their tranquil way and then 
curling round into it. There is a perceptible stiffening 
of the whole body, the wings are slightly elevated above 
the body’s level and the primaries tilted up and round. 
There they remained upwind, with scarce a flicker of 
the wings visible to the naked eye and as though 
suspended by invisible wires. Then, after a short or 
a long period, the tension was relaxed and the birds 
went downwind again to hover in a different place or 
with the wings half-open, like the velvet scoter duck 
before diving, dropped like a stone to the ground. 
Buzzards fly but they do not hover for fun, and this 
characteristic which I observed every day is evidence in 
itself that their food is similar to the kestrel’s. 

But the most striking feature of the life of the buzzard 
is its intimate relationship with the landscape. For 
in mid-air they seem to articulate the moors, the sea, 
the bluffs and promontories, to enlarge and ennoble 
the whole prospect, a kind of nucleus to a wide 
magnificence of outline. When they are out of the 
sky, it appears to reach down lower and to enclose 
one more narrowly, while land and sea seem dwarfed 
and emptied, as though a fine headpiece to the page of 
an old book had been rubbed away. There was a 
headland forming the horn to a bay close to where I 
was living, and running a long way out to sea. All 
of it but the point was a broad-backed, barren moor 
with cromlechs and hut circles upon it, looking like the 
vertical plates on the hide of some huge Jurassic Stego- 
saur the rock-mass at the extremity being the heavily 
armoured snout and skull of the monster. Wheatears, 
jackdaws and buzzards were its only inhabitants but the 
delicacy of the first and the jauntiness of the second, 
dashing low and parallel with the ground full speed at 
the stone’ walls bounding the edges of the cliffs and 
shooting perpendicularly upwards like arrows with 











* Mr. Arthur Brook’s The Buzzard at Home (Witherby, 3s. 6d. 
net) is the most recent and the best I know. It is a vivid and 
intimate account (gathered at considerable personal risk on a 
precipitous cliff) of the buzzard’s domestic life and contains a 
number of remarkable_photographs. 
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their depressed wings for the barbs when the wind caught 
them full face, were a relief and a contrast to its stern 
and sombre wildness. But the buzzards, wheeling on 
calm wings above it, expressed it to perfection 
and gave its ageless bulk a life and meaning it 
lacked without them. And they handed on the 
tradition of an older life that has passed away, for 
even as 1 gazed upon them, so did the Neolithic men 
who have left their ancient memorials on the moor. 
H. J. MAsstncHam. 


Correspondence 


THE INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I venture to draw the attention of your readers to an 
article in Tut New Statesman of October 30th on the political 
parties in South Africa. 

After an absence of twenty years one attains a certain detach- 
ment in reading political reviews, and this is one of the few which 
has come to my notice, written with sympathy and knowledge, 
and not from a partisan standpoint. Generally speaking, the great 
daily and weekly papers appear to present the political issues 
with less bias than in former years; but still, there are very few 
articles which attempt to present the problems of political 
controversy with any justice to all sides, and, consequently, 
they fail to satisfy other than partisan readers. But the writer 
of the article referred to has succeeded in doing this, and his 
presentment and appeal should be read by all desiring to under- 
stand the rapid and great developments that are at work in 
South Africa. 

Most South Africans have committed themselves to one or 
other of the existing political parties, so well described, but there 
is a considerable proportion of those who are deeply interested 
in the problem who find it impossible to ally themselves with 
any of the existing parties, and who will equally abstain from 
committing themselves to the new Moderate Party. And this 
applies particularly to those who, like myself, have lived away 
from the contagious influence and prejudice of the larger towns, 
who have to live from day to day with the people of the backveld. 

It is from this section of the people that the rapid growth of 
population and dogged development of the land goes ceaselessly 
forward. Their limitations in ideas of art, or beauty, or com- 
fort, or in intellectual interests, or in the gentler or finer feelings, 
often repel at once the less detached and sympathetic English- 
men ; but one can never get away from the fixed and far-reaching 
determination and endurance, rising to a patriotism, which is 
their real religion, more real to them than their religious beliefs, 
and from their dogged thrift (only to be compared with Scotland 
of last century), providing for each fresh wave of increase in 
population a little capital to start with. 

This is the character of the people of the back-country, and the 
astonishing thing is, in my observation, that the younger genera- 
tion are equal to, and often better than, their fathers, and all are 
imbued with the same intense patriotism. Amongst the educated 
young Dutch there is a strong antagonism to, or jealousy of, 
clerical authority, but South Africa for themselves is their 
religion. Nor is this confined to those inheriting strictly Dutch 
traditions—those characteristics are even passed to elements 
of English descent living in the country districts. The future 
of a population with such economic instincts cannot fail to be 
great, if only the racial strife can be allayed ; and yet this factor 
of narrow patriotism that inspires them cannot be ignored, and 
cannot be dispensed with, without lessening their vigour and 
national zeal in all departments of life. 

This is the condition in which those of us who live in remote 
parts find ourselves. To quarrel with the whole standpoint 
of the people would be futile. To join the narrow and unsym- 
pathetic outlook of the people in towns, who cannot appreciate 
purely Africander aspirations, is equally impossible. And so 
we live on and take no part, but we hold the friendship of the 
people in all the interests that are purely social and agricultural, 
and in the far-reaching influence of business and daily inter- 
course. Happily, there is a complete absence of bitter religious 
division. 

The sympathetic Englishman numbers the staunchest National- 
ists amongst his best daily friends, and equally the Nationalist 


gives the Englishman his complete trust, and his door stands 
open and his hand is ready to help him whenever he finds him by 
the wayside in difficulty. That is the old spirit of the Cape. It 
was this spirit, and this friendship, which held South Africa 
under the storm of rebellion in 1914. 

It must be granted that there is strange hostility between the 
two Dutch political sections, and the members are personally 
more friendly to the Englishman than to one another. It is the 
knowledge of this which makes it impossible for the South Africa 
Party to merge itself into the Nationalists, where they would be 
swamped, and the leaders deprived of power. The parleyings for 
union are not sincere on either side, and General Smuts knows 
that his party of forty-one comes as much from outside support 
as from his own party. 

The hope of the future lies in the free alliance of different 
elements to each party. The bold stand of Generals Botha and 
Smuts for a composite party broke the ice. The secession to 
the Nationalists of individual Englishmen like Professor Free- 
mantle is of great value to the wise division of parties, and there 
are many Englishmen who believe in a Republican form of 
Government. Let them join the Nationalists by all means. 

But, greatest of all, in the hope of a peaceful solution, is the 
rise of the Labour Party and the leader it has found in Mr. 
F. H. P. Creswell. It has broken up forever the Unionist Party, 
and it is the nightmare of the Nationalist Party organisers. 
They say that they hope to capture and ally it to themselves, 
but they know in their hearts that the farming community, 
which is the backbone of their party, has nothing in common 
with Labour, and will never consent to sacrifice its ideals to those 
of Labour. The ardent spirits of Labour are, and always will be, 
too advanced to make any such alliance possible, but to get their 
own strength united they will have to keep weaning the young 
Dutch from their early political faith, and so must, to a certain 
extent, be influenced themselves. The influx of the young 
Dutch into the mines, the railways and the new industries 
springing up everywhere is the great and uncertain factor of the 
future. It may be that those two parties will ally themselves 
for short periods to set up a Republic, and in pressing the purely 
South African standpoint in many ways. 

Even the advocates of a Republic freely acknowledge that 
external alliance is necessary, and alliance to Britain the only 


course possible or desirable, but they must have the freedom 


of choice. 

If the Nationalists could get into power, it would be the best 
thing in the end, as they would have the responsibility of govern- 
ment in the present position of parties. If they remain indefi- 
nitely in opposition, they will become rabid and irresponsible like 
the Irish. On the whole the outlook is very conflicting,— 
Yours, etc., A. H. P. 


THE LITTLE ENTENTE 
To the Editor of Tue New SraresMAn. 

Sir,—For all those who are interested in Central European 
affairs and the Magyar problem especially, and who have had 
an opportunity of studying it either on the spot, or at least from 
important sources, it may seem unnecessary to reply to Mr. 
King’s comments in your last issue. Yet a few words on the 
subject may be useful. 

Mr. King thinks a plebiscite must be taken in all parts of 
former Hungary, adding, however, that “it is useless to hold 
them in regions where the racial sympathies of the population 
as a whole are a matter of common knowledge.’ With regard to 
the sympathies of the Slovaks, anybody who is acquainted with 
the result of the last general elections which were held in Czecho- 
Slovakia on the basis of universal suffrage for both sexes, with 
proportional representation, needs no further evidence as to 
the attitude of the population living in what was formerly a 
part of Hungary and is now incorporated in the Czecho-Slovak 
State. On this occasion (on April 18th) 759,432 votes were given 
to Slovak political parties who declared themselves in favour 
of complete union with the Czechs, 236,071 votes to the Slovak 
People’s Party (Hlinka) which favours Slovak autonomy within 
the Czecho-Slovak State. On the other hand, the German and 
Magyar parties in Slovakia received 187,945 votes only, thus 
obtaining ten deputies, of which four are Social Democrats who 
also declared themselves openly in favour of the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic. It seems to me that no plebiscite could furnish better 
evidence as to the attitude and sympathies of the Slovaks. 

Mr. King further states in reference to the historical rights of 
the Magyars that “ those parts of her (Hungary’s) population 
(1918) that speak different tongues are immigrants who have 
arrived later than the Hungarians.” I can only conclude that 
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Mr. King is not familiar with the historical events in Central 
Europe, otherwise I should be compelled to assume that he is 
endeavouring to falsify history. The truth is that the Slovaks 
inhabited so-called “‘ Upper Hungary ” long before the arrival 
of the Magyars, which took place about the year 900. Before 
being subjugated by the Magyars, they were united with the 
Czechs in the “ Great Moravian Empire.’ Thus the Magyars 
have been in possession of the Slovak regions for a thousand 
years, but this gives them no right to oppress the Slovaks in the 
brutal manner described by Dr. Seton Watson in his famous book, 
Racial Problems in Hungary. It is unnecessary for me to refer 
to all the crimes committed by the Magyars against the Slovak 
people during their régime. Detailed information on this point 
can easily be obtained from such books as Dr. Seton Watson’s 
mentioned above, or Les Slovaques, by Ernest Denis, professor 
at the Paris Sorbonne. I would advise Mr. King to consult at 
least these two volumes. If he does so, he will realise that the 
statements in his letter are not warranted by reliable historical 
evidence. 

There are other points in Mr. King’s letter which, for reasons 
of space, I can mention only briefly. Thus, I would suggest 
that his reference to the arrangement of communications in 
former Hungary ignores the fact that (so far as roads and railways 
are concerned) this was precisely one of the deliberate devices 
by which non-Magyar regions were deprived of their racial 
character and made dependent upon Budapest and other Magyar 
centres. I would also suggest that Réclus, although an admirable 
Pagapher, is not an authority on affairs in Central Europe. 

inally, as regards ethnographical reasons, I can only refer 
to the election figures in the earlier part of my letter. The 
“ Hungarian statistics” quoted by Mr. King apply to the whole 
of Hungary. They are, therefore, irrelevant to the present 
discussion which, so far as I am concerned, is limited to Slovakia 
—Yours, etc., Fr. Pokorny. 

Czecho-Slovak Press Bureau. 
November 4th. 


THE LABOUR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—In Mr. Sydney Herbert’s opportune letter in your issue 
of October 80th he raises the question of “‘ an enquiry into the 
way the Press handled the news of the Russian Revolution,” 
and suggested diffidently that the burden of this enquiry might 
be undertaken by the “Labour Research Department, an 
overworked and under-supported organisation.” 

The answer of the Research Department is immediate. Given 
a sufficient sum (say a few hundred pounds) it will carry through 
this investigation and publish the results, with, I suppose, 
as good a chance of doing it well as is possessed by any organ- 
isation. The harvest of newspaper press-cuttings is already 
gathered: hire us a few labourers and the task is done. 

That is the sort of answer the Department makes, and is 
professionally bound to make,.to Mr. Herbert’s question. But 
a supplementary answer would also point out that even if this 
money is provided, the supporters of this particular piece of 
research will presently find it hanging in the air, like the Cheshire 
Cat’s grin, after the disappearance of the Department which 
created it. Now I can explain this in two ways. I can begin 
with the usual statement about the difficulties encountered 
by those who undertake research work, and the conditions 
under which research has to be carried on in this country. 
Well, all that is perfectly true, and I hope somebody is touched 
by it. But I will spare Mr. Herbert a repetition of what I 
seldom find to have any effect other than that of inducing a 
general sense of depression. 

The other explanation is quite simple. The Labour Research 
Department has done three things. It has unceasingly collected 
the materials for research; it has undertaken that research 
in a small way; and it has on a really large scale provided a 
service of information about and for the Labour movement. 
Without the first of these whatever research was done would 
have become mouldy, and so, as if by instinct, the hoarding of 
documents has always gone on; without the last of these the 
research would have had no practical application. But the 
trade union appetite has grown with what it feeds on and grown 
out of all measure, and so the energies of the Department have 
been turned more and more to this dispensing of information 
of immediate use. Now anyone by equipping himself with 
books of reference and a couple of telephones can make country 
cousins of us all. And so the Labour Research Department is 
not so set up with itself because of this work, although well 
aware that for some time to come it would have to continue 


these comparative pot boilers. It hoped thereby to get enough 
spare time to keep real research going, if only a very little of 
it. Now the position at present is that the pot is going off the 
boil. Not research work alone, but the whole of the activities 
of the Labour Research Department will come to an end within 
a few months unless new sources of revenue are found. 

The Labour movement, it is true, might be willing to support 
the information bureau work ; but the work of creating know- 
ledge as apart from its dissemination is not likely to be subsidised 
until the need for it is made plain by a torrential campaign of 
which at present I see no prospect. At the moment it is only 
a few individuals who combine an appreciation of research 
with the ability to subsidise it. And without research work 
proper an information bureau would simply continue to repeat 
the truths of yesteryear without the slightest notion of what 
that may lead to. So it is perhaps fortunate that even for 
the information bureau services there is no more likelihood 
of an endowment than for the more creative side of the Depart- 
ment’s work. 

Therefore next spring will see the last of us maybe; but, 
as I said at the beginning of this letter, we will be very pleased 
to do Mr. Herbert's suggested piece of research before we go.— 
Yours, etc., R. Pace ARNoTT, 

Secretary Labour Research Department. 


THE NONSENSE ABOUT THE CLASSICS 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—Absence in the North of England, where TuzE New 
STATESMAN is slow in penetrating, prevented my seeing “ Affable 
Hawk's” article, which contained an unusually vivid exposure 
of the nineteenth-century youth’s waste of time over the classics. 
I therefore only read it to-day, concurrently with the protests 
it has aroused among the surviving champions of the classics. 

To persons like myself “ Affable Hawk’s”’ article was a case 
of converting the converters or the long-converted. We could 
not help regarding it as a biologist or geologist of 1920 must 
have estimated the realisation of evolution or the rejection of 
the incrusted Babylonian myths in religion by Canon Barnes 
very creditable and heartening, but very belated. 

But the protests are exasperating, for the protesters reproduce 
arguments as stale or as false as those used by the plumage 
traders in their defence of an iniquitous trade. They cannot 
see the disproportionate value to-day of “ classical’ studies 
weighed against the thousand other studies which have come 
under our consideration since 1820. They do not realise that 
the tiny modicum of historical, ethnological or ethical value in 
the Greek and Latin classics could be taught in about six hours 
out of the annual 1,680 hours in a year devoted to education. 
A few specialists in comparative literature, in ancient history 
or prehistory, in numismatics, philology, the growth of religious 
ideas, and the origin of laws, arts and sciences might go deeper 
into Greek and Latin prose and poetry. But the utility of such 
studies to most persons in the twentieth century is very small, 

It is because the dons and schoolmasters have learnt—alas ! 
—nothing else, that they still plead for the privilege of wasting 
young people’s time and brains over these early efforts of Mediter- 
ranean Man to philosophise on very little data, on these very 
dreary comedies with their Neolithic humour, these unreal 
tragedies, these concocted histories, this turgid poetry with 
its stale tropes and inapposite similes. 

If there are beautiful thoughts, sudden perceptions of undying 
truths, original apothegms and genuine wit in Latin and Greek, 
are there not sentences equally pregnant of value in the Ila 
language of South Central Africa as translated by the Rev. 
Edwin Smith in his just issued book? The Smithsonian Insti- 
tute has published during the last ten years a series of ethno- 
logical studies of North Amerindian languages in which appear 
translations of Red Indian songs, stories, discourses that contain 
a philosophy as noteworthy in expression, in penetration, and 
glimpse of basic truths as anything to be found in the supposi- 
titious dialogues of Plato. Almost the only book in classical 
Latin which is of real enchaining, human interest is the Golden 
Ass of Apuleius. And that is mainly read for its obscenity. 

The structure of classical Latin is so astonishingly perverse 
in its dislocation of the natural order of words in a sentence 
that were it not for the inscriptions left by unliterary soldiers 
one might almost imagine it a “ literary” tongue, devised so 
as not to be understanded of the vulgar. It is thus impossible 
as a universal language. And when attempts were made in 
the Midde Ages by clerics and lay lawyers to write it in a reason - 
able manner the resultant tongue was styled “Low Latin” 
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Nevertheless, some knowledge of its vocabulary—especially 
of Monkish Latin—is useful for those who are seeking to acquire 
a sound knowledge of: the modern romance tongues. And 
Romaic—Modern Greek—is one of the important languages 
of the Mediterranean and Near East. On those grounds, and 
on no others, these languages should be learnt. As to the 
literature locked up in classical Latin and Greek, translations 
fortunately pullulate of all the more important authors. These 
translations were the only atonement made for their wasted 
lives by scores of masters of colleges, Bishops of the Church 
of England, headmasters of public schools or Victorian statesmen. 
From such translations there can be rapidly conveyed to those 
curious as to the Mediterranean element in our culture a com- 
prehensive and fairly accurate idea of the vapid, diffuse, confused, 
reiterated, ill-founded philosophies, sentiments, ideals, records 
and aspirations of the Greeks and Romans who lived between 
1000 B.c. and A.D. 500. 

- But those last defenders of the Classics whom we allow to 
linger on the stage should not anger and provoke the modernists 
by speaking of their favourite studies as “the humanities,” 
or advance them as an antidote to materialism. The “ humani- 
ties” in education comprise everythng that bears directly 
on the body and mind of the human species, and should com- 
mence with the inculcation of anthropology. An ignorance of 
anthropology lies at the back of all the maladministration of 
the British Empire, in Ireland as in East Africa, in Asia as in 
Tropical America; and it is the main cause of international 
discord.—Yours, etc., H. H. Jounston. 


THE FASCINATION OF CRIME 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Str,—The most interesting article on ‘The Fascination of 
Crime,’ in the last issue of the New STATESMAN, seems to 
describe only one side of what has been since the days of Cain 
the most important problem with which humanity has had to deal. 

But is the attraction with which the public follows the trial 
** of a solicitor of whom one had never heard until a few days ago ” 
really only a token of an interest similar to that of the gambler 
or to that of the chase, “with the prospect of a dead man for the 
prize,” or is it not perhaps the overwhelming evidence of the 
consciousness of that interdependence of the members of Society 
which is based upon our respect for the life, the property and 
the honour of our fellow citizens ? In doubtful cases, at least, 
the life of the man in the dock does not only depend upon the 
decision of the jury ; the accused has fixed upon him the eyes 
of a whole nation. If one is innocent that must be some conso- 
lation. 

In thus considering the question one is led to think that the 
interest shown by the public in causes célébres of this kind is 
one of the most reassuring factors in the preservation and im- 
provement of human morality. Just as in Athens two thousand 
years ago, so to-day the Court is the stage from which the public 
is taught the precepts of morality—not from the dramas of the 
imagination but from real life. And the Press, in assisting in 
this process, fulfils what is perhaps its highest function !— 
Yours, etc., ANTONY Pu. CHALAS. 

10 Montague Street, Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 

November 9th. 





SANITATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMan. 


Str,—My attention has just been drawn to an article signed 
by Sir Archdale Reid in your issue for October 30th, 1920. 

In this letter, Sir Archdale Reid asserts that the Royal Com- 
mission on Venereal Disease ‘“‘ made no reference to ‘ Preven- 
tion.” The truth was deliberately suppressed. The public was 
left to infer that there was no such thing. Some of the medical 
members desired to deal with the matter, but found themselves 
powerless in the face of opposition.” 

As a member of the late Royal Commission, may I say that the 
question of “ Prevention’ never arose—no member of the 
Commission mentioned it, and no witness offered evidence on the 
subject. 

Lord Sydenham and his colleagues had absolutely open minds 
on the subject ; there was no attempt or desire to “ suppress 
the truth.”’—yYours, etc., Mary SCHARLIEB. 

149 Harley Street, W. 

November 9th. 





MRS. ASQUITH’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


To the Editor of Tut NEw StTaTEsMAN. 


Str,—I am glad that Mr. Desmond MacCarthy has had the 
courage to stem the flood of vituperation that has greeted the 
Autobiography of Mrs. Asquith. That book and Colonel 
Repington’s Memoirs share a common fault ; neither should have 
been published for fifty years, and their publication displays 
the lack of sensitiveness to the feelings of others, the tactlessness 
of both these writers. But there the resemblance between the 
books ceases. Mrs. Asquith’s Autobiography is a human 
document that, when time has softened the passions that it 
arouses, will live in literature because its self-portrayal is made 
without pose or fear. And she herself has the qualities of her 
defects ; she is not vain and she is not snobbish; she cannot 
lie and she is amazingly courageous. It is unfortunate that she 
had not the patience to wait.—Yours, etc., OLIVER Brett, 

November 8th. 


Miscellany 


PROGRAMME MUSIC 


URING the last month there have been two 
D performances of an orchestral work, Le Festin 
de l Araignée (The Feast of the Spider), by 

the prominent French composer, Albert Roussel. Its 
first performance was given by Sir Henry Wood at a 
Saturday afternoon symphony concert, and its second 
by Mr. Albert Coates at the Royal Philharmonic 
Society’s Concert on November 4th. It is a work 
that by its clarity and ingenuity must please the culti- 
vated musician, but although it frequently tickles the 
senses agreeably and by its logical construction satisfies 
the brain, it fails to satisfy our consciousness as a great 
work of art should, and it must be considered a com- 
position of a minor order. It may be fruitful to inquire 
why this is so, because Le Festin de I Araignée, being 
what is called “ programme music,” the inquiry may 
throw light on the subject of programme music generally. 
I do not know when the term “ programme music” 
was first used, but I should judge that it was some 
time during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
However recent the expression, the thing itself is not 
recent, for there has been programme music from time 
immemorial—not, as many writers would say, from the 
fifteenth century. When primitive man first began to 
take pleasure in rhythm it is very likely that one of 
the first of his discoveries would be, for example, the 
excitement produced from the suggestion of an 
approaching horseman by a gradual crescendo of a 
repeated rhythmic phrase produced by knocking his 
knuckles on a piece of wood. The day when he dis- 
covered how to make the horseman depart by reversing 
the process would be a day of joy in that primitive 
musician’s life. Now, obviously, there is nothing 
very exalted, nothing permanently satisfying to the 
spirit about this; nor, I would suggest, is there any- 
thing very satisfying or of permanent esthetic value 
about the modern immensely complicated and highly 
organised version of this musical activity. It is, I 
maintain, an unfruitful form destined to an everlasting 
deadness, the deadness, for example, of the multiplica- 
tion table, and the reason is that it is purely mechanistic 
and, therefore, capable only of increasing complexity, 
but never of esthetic meaning. Such activity would 
never mean anything (zsthetically) because will (volition) 
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is not present, but programme music in order to retain 
our interest has sought to obtain some emotional 
colouring; it does this by the imitation of what in 
life would arouse emotion, and it reawakens that 
emotion by association. The primitive man gets a 
thrill from the rhythmic crescendo which suggests an 
approaching horseman because in his real life an 
approaching horseman would mean danger, or a warn- 
ing of danger, or at the least awaken an indefinite 
anxiety or excitement. That is the emotional content 
of his primitive rhythmic programme music. All 
modern programme music gets its emotional content 
in some similar way. Let us now take Mr. Roussel’s 
Le Festin de I’ Araignée, based on the Souvenirs Entomo- 
logiques of Henri Fabre, and examine it closely. We 
find, to begin with, a theme on the flute against a 
swaying figure for muted violins which is not directly 
imitative of any sound in the external world. It 
therefore presents the mind with no image, but it evokes 
an indefinable sensation. When we look at the “ pro- 
gramme ”’ and discover that at this point in the music 
the spider is absorbed in meditation, we realise that 
the sensation we had was that of a still summer day, 
and we had already recognised the affinity of the 
music to the opening of Debussy’s Prelude a laprés- 
midi dun Faune. Now, this is a genuinely successful 
evocation of an atmosphere. The theme is in +4 time, 
and it begins with a bar of two dotted minims, followed 
by a bar of crotchets and quavers, and ending in a 
third bar, again of two dotted minims. It is not 
difficult to see why this should give an effect of some 
slight movement in general tranquillity. The first 
bar merely establishes the rhythm, the third bar sus- 
tains it, nothing happens except in the middle bar 
where you have that slight flurry of crotchets. So, 
on a calm day, there is a rhythm of life, the pulse of 
the flowing blood, the transformation of the mounting 
sap on whose underlying current a leaf falls or an 
insect moves or a bird hops from one branch to another. 
That is your little flurry of crotchets. Now, this theme 
of Mr. Roussel’s is exquisitely right, as are the figures 
which he uses later to illustrate the efforts of ants to 
remove a fallen rose-leaf and a butterfly’s dance. I 
should say that Mr. Roussel, when composing this theme, 
did so from an imaginative apprehension of an out-door 
seene suggested by his subject, and the theme is evi- 
dence of a real sensibility. No such sensibility is 
required to invent the theme of the entrance of the 
ants, a tripping figure in quavers and semi-quavers, 
where you get at leasteight notes to a bar in ¢ time, so 
that even on paper the score suggests a line of black 
ants. This is the lower level of invention, one might 
almost say imitation. It is only a slightly more com- 
plex form of imitation than Strauss’s imitation of 
bleating sheep in Don Quixote or the primitive man’s 
imitation of a galloping horse. Even the theme of 
the swaying spider suspended in meditation is also 
imitation, still more subtle and complex. But intelli- 
gence would suffice for the imitations of ants and sheep, 
but a sensibility of a deeper kind than mental perception 
is required to represent that swaying spider and sensi- 
bility which involves a greater consciousness. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Roussel’s work does not continue in that 
deeper level of consciousness; he comes up’ to the 
surface thinking of his programme and constructing 
his music logically. This is the fatal snare of alk “‘ pro- 
gramme” music, that the artist must come up to the 
surface of his conscious manipulating intellect in order 
to maintain the connection with -his “ programme,” 





which is external. There may be an underlying pro- 
gramme, there probably is one in all absolute music, 
but the point is that such a programme is not an affair 
of the conscious intellect, it is not external to the 
artist’s creative consciousness, and therefore his creation 
is not imitative but proceeds from a sensibility pro- 
founder than that of the apprehending brain. When 
Tchaikovsky wrote to Taniev, “With all you say as 
to my Symphony (No. 4 in F Minor) having a programme 
I am quite in agreement. But I do not see why this 
should be a mistake. I am far more afraid of the 
contrary: I do not wish any symphonic work to 
emanate from me which has nothing to express, and 
consists merely of a purposeless design of rhythms and 
modulations,” he meant by a programme the expression 
of definite emotional states in a dramatic sequence. 
Here, what is external to the creative consciousness of 
the artist is that framework of dramatic sequence 
which ordains that the first movement of the symphony 
shall express despair, the second melancholy resigna- 
tion, the third bizarre fancies, and the fourth reckless 
enjoyment. But that is not all that is external; he 
himself is the object of his consciousness, his despair, 
and his suffering are the content of his Symphony, so 
that again, in this second type of “‘programme” music, 
we do not meet with a profound but with a superficial 
sensibility. It is a curious evidence of Tchaikovsky's 
shallowness that he should have imagined that the only 
alternative to dramatising himself in music (instead of, 
as Mr. Roussel does, spiders, ants and butterflies) was 
to write a “‘ purposeless design of rhythms and modula- 
tions’?! Tchaikovsky, really, only gave an imitation 
of himself in music. This is what all “ emotional” 
writers do; that is why their music is “ programme” 
musie as surely as is Mr. Roussel’s Spider-Feast or any 
imitation of waterfalls, spinning wheels, flowing rivers, 
dancing dolls or steaming cruisers—all of which have 
already appeared in music. Now, in absolute music 
the composer does not imitate anything. It is obvious 
that he himself as a human being to be apprehended by 
his conscious brain is as much a natural object as a 
trail of ants, and therefore if his music is a reflection of 
his apparent emotional gestures, it is “‘ programme’”’ music. 
If, however, it sinks deeper than the external, physical 
and emotional world down where all distinctions of man, 
woman, waterfall, spider, love, hatred, joy and sorrow 
vanish, then it will be absolute music, and it is precisely 
because such music goes below the external divisions 
of things and yet is concrete that it is valuable. That 
is what I mean when I say that great music expresses 
some profound idea in the Universe, and is not the 
expression of the senses or of the emotions as is all 
‘* programme * music. W. J. Turner. 


Drama 
MACBETH 


C or essence of drama is speed. The greatest of all 


dramas, the Mass, is alsothe most rapid. The words 

of it, Newman says, “hurry on as if impatient to 

fulfil their mission. Quickly they go, the whole is quick, 

for they are all parts of an integral action. Quickly they 

go, for they are awful words of sacrifice ; they are a work too 

great to delay upon; as when it was said in the beginning, 
* What thou doest, do quickly.’ ” 

The words which Newman quoted here might be a fitting 

motto for Macbeth. It is the most rapid of all Shakespeare’s 

plays. “What thou doest,” whisper the witches to 
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Macbeth, “do quickly.” Macbeth is like a man whose 
soul is caught in the wheels of a supernatural machinery, 
and he is whirled on in-dizzy revolution of crime, remorse, 
and further crime, necessitated by previous crime, to his 
doom. 

He is hurried on, and never for one moment is he allowed 
to enjoy the fruits of his crimes in peace. It is the most 
moving of spectacles ever devised by a mortal poet, for we 
feel from the beginning that the tragedy is inside him. 
It is his particular soul, and no other, which has just those 
elements which make it the inevitable prey of the meta- 
physical machine. (Edipus would have listened to the 
weird sisters and walked on heedless. Macbeth’s tragedy 
was in his own soul. Ambition spins the plot and he is 
betrayed by what is false within. And in the helter- 
skelter catastrophe of events that succeed one another more 
breathlessly and more violently than the pictures of a film, 
Shakespeare has inserted his gravest and weightiest words : 
words of brooding melancholy and infinite retrospect, 
so that the violent action is constantly opening doors on 
calm regions of boundless and unfathomable speculation. 

We speculate as we gaze on the soaring leap of vaulting 
ambition and the shipwreck of a kingly nature too violent 
for peace, too slender for his dizzy dreams, and we pity. 
Mentem mortalia tangunt. 

How much of all this was conveyed to the audience in 
Mr. Hackett’s production at the Aldwych Theatre? A 
certain amount; just so much as the play itself was given 
a free hand ; and certainly a good deal more of the play was 
allowed a free hand than in the productions of Macbeth that 
we have been accustomed to during the last ten years. 

If Macbeth is mounted elaborately, as it was at the Lyceum, 
and more recently at His Majesty’s Theatre, the frequent 
changes of scene, involving elaborate changes of scenery, 
delay the action and diminish its dramatic effect. If 
musical interludes are added, the action is still further 
delayed, and not only delayed, but deadened. If, in addition 
to elaborate mounting and titillating music, you add fire- 
works, air-craft alarms, maroons, stage thunder, stage 
lightning, ballets, floating witches and choruses of winged 
elves singing and dancing, you end by giving not the effect 
of a tragedy, but that of an opera comique and a pantomime. 
You may amuse and delight the audience, but you no longer 
move or terrify it. The words of the weird sisters are frighten- 
ing, but add a stage cauldron, stage-fire, and thunder, “ like 
a tea-tray in the sky,” and the fright vanishes. 

In Mr. Hackett’s production the mounting is not on the 
whole over-elaborate, and at moments it is beautiful. The 
colour effects are harmonious and cleverly planned ; the 
dresses are effective, the lighting is good, and the play is 
allowed -to move on. It is true that the blasted heath is 
like a Gustave Doré illustration ; it is true that the stage 
thunder is unmistakably like a crashing of tea-trays, and 
it is true that the incidental music reminds one of Mary 
Rose with its “ harps in the air,” and has certainly nothing 
either sinister or eerie about it; but, on the whole, the 
action is little impeded by the accessories, and the stage 
effects, as in the banquet scene and the sleep-walking 
scene, are often beautiful. But I think it is true to say that, 
whenever there was most bustle and acting going on on the 
stage, the interest of the audience flagged, and whenever 
there was less bustle, less acting and the words were spoken 
quietly the audience were gripped, interested and moved. 

Mr. Hackett is a sound Macbeth and, above all, a manly 
Macbeth. And if one has to choose between the actor who 
interprets Macbeth as a neurotic dreamer who commits 
murder to become a king, and the actor who interprets 
him as a kingly man who commits a murder to win the 
crown which he thinks his by right of nature, I personally 
prefer the latter, which is Mr. Hackett’s interpretation. 
Irving, Sir Forbes Robertson, and the late Sir Herbert 
Tree gave us interesting versions of the former interpreta- 
tion, and necessarily so because such was their temperament. 


Mr. Hackett, as Hazlitt said about Kemble, stands at 
bay with fortune and maintains his ground solidly against 
“ fate and metaphysical aid” ; Irving and Tree reeled and 
staggered against the powers of darkness. But Mr. Hackett 
delivered the soliloquies finely and soberly, and in the 
‘* My way has fallen into the sear ” and the “ To-morrow and 
to-morrow ” speeches, his tone had, as Hazlitt said again on 
another occasion about Kemble, “‘ something retrospective 
in it—an echo of the past.” 

Mr. Hackett’s Macbeth made you feel that Macbeth was 
born to be a king, and if the crown did not come to him 
naturally he would be bound to seize it forcibly. He spoke 
well, he fought well, and he died well, but he is not a 
harrowing Macbeth. You did not feel, as Stevenson said 
of Salvini, that when he spoke of his hangman’s hands he 
seemed to have blood in his utterance. You never felt that 
he was on wires and that he would in fact sleep no more. 
You felt, if he did feel inclined to brood in the night hours 
on the unfortunate occurrences, he would take a good 
sleeping draught and wake up fresh for the next day’s 
fight and the next day’s murder. 

But in his reflective soliloquies the dignified manliness of 
his utterance moved the audience and let them feel what 
Shakespeare is capable of, and that is a thing to be thankful 
for. It was a joy to see Mrs. Patrick Campbell again in any 
part; to enjoy her grace, the swift sureness of her move- 
ments, and to see her haunting eyes and to hear her faery 
speech. How beautiful her eyes looked right at the back of 
the stage in the banquet scene! Lady Macbeth is a tre- 
mendous part, a crushing part, and to make the audience 
realise it fully you need tragic sublimity. ‘Mrs. Siddons’ 
Lady Macbeth,” said Hazlitt, “is little less appalling in its 
effects than the apparition of a preternatural being.” And, 
talking of her sleep-walking scene, he says, “‘ She glided on 
and off the stage almost like an apparition.” 


It is no disparagement to Mrs. Campbell to say that 
tragic sublimity is not the keynote of her peculiar power 
any more than it is that of Elenora Duse, who, when she 
played Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, used to sink and dwindle 
under the greatness of the part, just as she would expand 
and rise, and exalt and magnify the part in a D’Annunzio or 
a Sudermann play. Mrs. Campbell is always interesting, 
always beautiful and impossible to stop watching and, 
in the sleep-walking scene she gives an exquisitely moving 
performance. But it is not tragic. Just as in the murder 
scenes you do not feel that here is a damonic, dynamic 
personality who is going to stop at nothing and compel 
everything and everybody to give way to her, so in the 
sleep-walking scene you do not feel confronted with the 
awful spectacle of a mind and character so strong that 
nothing can break it in life, and only during sleep can nature 
take its revenge on it, but you do feel in the presence of a 
vision of surpassing beauty; you do see a soul in pain, 
wandering in the twilight of Purgatory and wistfully 
moaning for its release. 

Mrs. Campbell made one feel that Maeterlinck was 
lineally descended from this sleep-walking scene: that this 
one scene was enough to beget a Maeterlinck. Mrs. Camp- 


- bell, one felt, belonged to the world of Maeterlinck rather 


than to that of Shakespeare; but, however that may be, 
it was delightful to see her once more in scarlet and gold 
and other coats of many colours, acting always interestingly 
and quite admirably in the retrospective scenes. 

Mr. Leslie Faber gave a fine performance of Macduff, and 
the whole company were sound and competent. One wished 
that “‘ execution’ could be pronounced as a word of five 
syllables instead of four syllables in the second scene of the 
first act. And one could not help thinking that the place 
where Macbeth first meets the witches is of such a nature 
as to take away any possible surprise on the part of Macbeth, 
or indeed of anyone else, either at their presence there or at 
their sudden disappearance. MauricE BARING. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


SPECIMEN of Bolshevic literature has reached us 
A in translation. As might be anticipated, it is a 
sophisticated production. A lyric poem by 
Alexandre Blok, called The Twelve (Chatto and Windus. 
6s. net); a strange wild thing it is, with a sort of mystic 
savagery in it—mystic contempt for happiness and defiant 
glory in misery. Mr. Bechofer, to whom we are in- 
debted for it, says that Blok in this poem “ strives to 
pierce beneath the squalor and cant of Bolshevism to those 
impulses and passions that have made it a world-wide 
movement and drawn thousands in every country to its 
standards.” More than two million copies of this poem 
are said to have been distributed in Soviet Russia. In form 
it is obscure, but a mood wuthers through it like a wind 
in a chimney. No doubt in the originals the rhythms 
have a fascination which translation does not render. 
The poem is written in the phraseology of the people with, 
Mr. Bechofer informs us, the ring and lilt of popular speech. 
One can imagine such lines as these, if the original rhythm 
were catchy and stirring, sticking in the mind and rising 
to the lips : 
So our children have gone 
To serve in the Red Guard— 
To serve in the Red Guard— 
And risk their riotous heads ! 
% Oh, bitter woe, 
It’s a jolly life ! 
With a ragged greatcoat 
And an Austrian rifle ! 


or such refrains as 
Open your cellars ; quick, run down ! 
To-day the beggars are coming to town. 
or: 
Hey, hey, sin with me, too ! 
It will be easier for your soul ! 


* * a 


Alexandre Blok was born in 1880; before the war he 
was an irreproachable lyric poet. This is a new departure, 
and one can fancy from the translation (Mr. Bechofer 
modestly says he does not think he has done more 
than give us an accurate, straightforward one) that the poet 
has expressed a new mood. No; not a new one—a recog- 
nisable old one, but with a new confidence in it. 


* * * 


The poem is composed of a vivid series of scenes, 
exhortations, little dramas, jerky thoughts, and the thread 
which runs through it is a patrol marching at night through 
a town in a whirling snowstorm. The poem is full of the 
erack of rifle-shots : 


The tempest roves ; the snow flies. 
Twelve men march along. 


Their rifle slings are black . . . 
All round are fires, fires, fires . . . 


A cigarette in their teeth ; their caps askew ; 
They should have broad arrows on their backs. 


Freedom, freedom, 
Hey, hey, without the cross ! 
Tra-ta-ta. 
It’s cold, comrades, cold ! 
And what is the mood of the poem? It is just the old 
mood of macabre recklessness with a foundation of indigna- 
tion at past wrongs as well as defiance of present suffering ; 
&@ mood in which the more incoherent, chaotic life becomes, 
the sooner every sentiment explodes, every affection ends, 
every tie is broken, the louder the howls of the terrified and 
weak, the more desperate-brief the joys torn through the 
bars of life, so much the more do the spirits of the man who 





feels it tower. It is a mood which, like drunkenness, has 
reactions of deadly dullness and flashes of poignant pity for 
its vietims. Nietzsche has philosophised about it; Gorki 
has dramatised it in many a doss-house dialogue. It is the 
mood which fascinates the young, who are terrified and 
sickened by the word “ bourgeois ” and can neither curb nor 
satisfy their instincts. Indeed, smashing has always an 
attractive sincerity about it which is in its way unrivalled. 
It need not be a cruel mood, but it is apt to be cruel ; 
especially when the door leading to it has been indignation. 
I know no better expression of it, when savagery is not 
mixed with it, than that Elizabethan song : 


Heh nonny no! 

Men are fools that wish to die ! 

Is’t not fine to dance and sing 

When the bells of death do ring ? 

Is’t not fine to swim in wine, 

And turn upon the toe 

And sing hey nonny no, 

When the winds blow and the seas flow ? 
Hey nonny no! 


I love the vigour of that. Note, that it is just the mood in 
which men are most prepared, at a moment’s notice, to die, 
and yet that line, ‘‘ Men are fools that wish to die ” expresses 
exactly the thrill and exhilaration of the mood itself. It is 
an excellent tonic, but like strychnine must be taken only in 
small quantities. It tips over too easily into “ Others are 
fools that fear to die,” and then you plunge into a lurid 
megalomaniac underworld, shot with obscure sadic impulses; 
an egotistic phantasmagoria which you can only make 
tolerable by a mysticism such as laces the defiant recklessness 
of this Bolshevic poem. Down the streets the patrol go, 
firing their rifles, Trak-tak-tak, Trak-tak-tak : 


But where is Kate ?—She’s dead, she’s dead, 
A bullet has gone right through her head! 


Well, Kate, are you happy?—-Mum’s the go! . . . 
Lie there, you carrion, in the snow! .. . 


Keep a revolutionary step ! 
The relentless enemy does not sleep ! 
(No, the relentless enemy, common sense, does not sleep, 
and at the first opportunity will put a stop to that sort of 
thing, however grand it makes a man feel inside.) 


* * * 


Down the streets they go: 
Why are you so dismal, comrade ? 
Why are you so glum, old friend ? 
Why so down in the mouth, Petruska, 
Are you sorry for Katka ? 


“ T shot her, idiot that Iam! I shot her in my fury,” he 
says. His comrades reply : 
You muck-heap, now you've started a tune ! 
Are you a woman, Petka, are you ? 
Perhaps you mean to turn your soul 
Inside out! Come, Come ! 
Hold up your head ! 
Pull yourself together ! 


This isn’t the time now 
For us to be your nurses ! 
There are worse times coming yet, 
Dear comrade ! 
And Petka lifts his head and cheers up: 
Hey, hey ! 
It’s not a sin to have some fun. 

Observe the comfort there is in the reflection, ‘‘ There 
are worse times coming yet.”’ That is the key to the mood. 
If the whole world were not crashing about their ears, there 
would be time to think, need to think, and then. . . . 
Thank God for the crescendo of crashes! But it must be 
an everlasting crescendo—there is the drawback. On they 
go, firing—trak-tak-tak at a figure which flits before them 
with a blood-red banner—Christ their leader. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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HAMSUN 
Pan. By Knut Hamsun. Glydendal. 7s. 6d. net. 


Pan is the tale of an “‘ impossible” passion—impossible 
in that slang sense for which there is no dictionary equivalent, 
and which not only does not mean impossible, but generally 
denotes some quality particularly tangible and obtrusive. 
Lieutenant Glahn, the narrator, lives alone in a hut in the 
northern woods, dreaming through the winter and summer, 
save when he must shoot or fish for food. He is twenty- 
eight and has uncouth manners and a beard, and according 
to Edvarda, the daughter of the chief local trader, he has 
‘eyes like an animal’s.”” ‘When you look at her it is 
just as if you touched her, she says.” As for Edvarda, 
she pretends to be sixteeen when she is really nineteen. 
She had no figure and “ thin arms that gave her an ill-cared- 
for appearance”; and when she was interested and forgot 
herself, “‘ her underlip hung far down,” which made her 
“ugly, foolish-looking”; but she had long hands and 
“thin, pretty calves.” Glahn thought nothing of her 
until one day amongst a large party she thought she heard 
him slighted and humiliated. 

She came straight to me, she says something and throws her arms 
round my neck, clasps her arms round my neck, and kisses me again 
and again on the lips. Each time she says something but I do not 
hear what it is. Then she slipped away from me 
stood there yet, with her brown face and her brown neck, tall an 
slender, with flashing eyes and altogether heedless. 

That night she wanders round his hut to be near him, a 
waif-like creature. Then every day they meet and gradu- 
ally she moves him and makes him happy. She is wistful 
and passionate and somehow holds him. 

‘“* Godaften, Edvarda,”’ I say, worn out with joy, and throw 
myself down on the road and clasp two knees and a poor dress. 

“That you should care for me so!” she whispers. 

And I answer her: “ If you knew how grateful I can be! You 
are mine and my heart lies still within me all the day, thinking of 
you. And I have kissed you. Often I go red with joy only to think 
that I have kissed you.” 

But when he is bound hand and foot she changes into a 
sprite. She snubs him and laughs at him for his social 
awkwardness and goads him to madness. She begs him 
not to say “‘ Du” to her before company. For days she is 
cold, a thousand miles away, and ignores him among her 
friends, whither she has enticed him. At the end of an 
empty day 

We got into the boat and she sat down beside me on the same seat, 
her knee touching mine. I looked at her and she glanced at me for 
a moment in return. It was a kindness she did me touching me so 
with her knee. I began to feel myself repaid for that bitter day, 
and was growing happy again when she suddenly changed her 
position, turned her back on me and began talking to the Doctor. 
ce I did not exist for her. Her shoe fell off; I 
snatched it up and flung it far out into the water, for joy that she 
was near, or from some impulse to make myself remarked and 
remind her of my existence—I do not know. It all happened so 
suddenly. 

The shoe was rescued. 


I was deeply ashamed, and felt that my face changed colour and 
winced, as I wiped the shoe with my handkerchief. Edvarda took 
it without a word. 


Later he apologises. 


“Yes—an extraordinary thing to 
do,” says Edvarda. After weeks of torture he determines 
to drop her and forget her. (He is by no means without 
other feminine consolation.) But she guesses his resolve, 
reminds him of a glass which he had clumsily broken in 
her home weeks before—a painful incident which she had 
made infinitely humiliating—and tells him that she gathered 
up the pieces and has kept them. He asks her when she 
gathered them up. 


““Why—a week ago, perhaps, or a fortnight. Yes, perhaps a 
fortnight. But why do you ask ? Well, I will tell you the truth— 
it was yesterday.” 

It was yesterday! No longer since than yesterday she had thought 
of me. All was well again now. 


So she gets him back and once more and again tears his 
heart. Week after week she tortures him, drives him away 





and pulls him back to her. She induces him to come to a 
dance, which he had sworn he would not attend. But 
having got him, she refuses to dance or to drink with him, 


** Skaal,” I said, and lifted a glass to drink with her. 

“I have nothing in my glass,” she answered shortly. 

But her glass was standing in front of her quite full. 

“I thought that was your glass.” 

“No, it is not mine,” she answered, and turned away, and was 
deep in conversation with someone else. 

“I beg your pardon, then,” said I. 


A few minutes later he seeks to escape. She catches him 
by the door and says: 
“I wish all these people would go away at once, all of them. 
No, not you—remember you must stay till the last.” 
He stays, slipping into a little side room to wait. 
the guests are gone. 
Edvarda came in again. At sight of me she stood a moment in 
surprise ; then she said with a smile : 
“Oh, are you there ? It was kind of you to wait till the last. 
I am tired out now.” 
She remained standing. 
So he goes. And soit goeson. At last he resolves to leave 
the country. He visits her to say good bye. 
She rose to her feet and I saw that my words had some effect. 
“Glahn, are you going away? Now? 
“‘ As soon as the boat comes.” 
I grasp her hand, both her hands, a senseless delight takes pos- 
session of me. I burst out: ‘‘ Edvarda,” and stare at her. 
And in a moment she is cold—cold and defiant. All that was in 
her resisted me, she drew herself up. I found myself standing like 
a beggar before her. I remember that from that moment I stood 
repeating mechanically, “‘ Edvarda, Edvarda,” again and again, 
without thinking. 
“To think you are going already,” she said. 
will come next year.” 
The end is the inevitable end, and we will not describe it. 
All through the book there is an overwhelming sense of fate. 
There is not a word that is wrong. Everything that is said, 
had to be said. Some readers may regard the whole thing 
as grotesque, and so it may be, but only in the sense in 
which Dostoievsky may sometimes be felt to be grotesque. 
What Hamsun has achieved in this book is an amazing 
simplification of a certain aspect of passion. Nothing quite 
such as he tells may ever have happened between man and 
woman. Nevertheless, the thing that he shows with biting 
force is something true, something that has always happened 
in some degree between men and women ever since the world 
began, but has never before perhaps been painted quite 
so truthfully and relentlessly and with so little else to 
distract. On the surface it is the cat playing with the 
mouse, yet plainly it is not really that, but something 
far more disturbing and profound. Edvarda is no coquette. 
She has to live intensely and is intensely dissatisfied with 
life. She uses her power over Glahn, not to amuse herself, 
but to keep herself alive. Until she had caught him the 
chase was enough, but for her there was nothing but dullness 
and degradation in connubial bliss, licit or illicit, for there 
the woman’s personality is inevitably submerged. Her 
passion for Glahn was in no wise less than his for her, but 
she feared it and tried to revenge herself on him for it. 
Submission to her emotions would have been for her the 
end. Hamsun does not say this. He tells the story, and 
tells how when Edvarda had learned the lesson of women 
Glahn preferred to die rather than take up again such a duel. 
We shall hear very much of Hamsun. We ought to have 
heard of him twenty years ago. It is possible that he is 
the greatest of all Scandinavian writers. His method is 
curiously like that of Conrad. He has much of Conrad's 
elusive and consummate technique—the same manner of 
presenting his story as a series of intense trifles whose 
sequence and coherence are only gradually apparent, 
but in the end utterly convincing. And behind this supreme, 
spontaneous, technical faculty there is a great deal of that 
detached psychological omniscience which one has learned 
to associate almost only with Dostoievsky and Shakespeare. 
One does not assign him that rank since it would imply a 
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breadth of range for which evidence is lacking. But he 
seems to have that certainty of touch, that faculty of 
making the improbable as truthful and convincing as the 
probable, that power of creating authentic personality 
which only the very greatest artists achieve. 

It is a pity the cditors of this series of translations do not 
inform us of the original dates of publication. The ques- 
tion, for instance, of whether this book could possibly owe 
anything to Conrad’s later work is not only interesting but 
important. 


A CRITICAL PHASE FOR GEORGIANS 


Neighbours. By Witrrip Wiison Gisson. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The danger of writing much poetry is that when poetry- 
writing becomes a habit, almost a profession, the poet 
begins to find it difficult to know when he is making poetry 
and when he is merely “ poetising.”” The difficulty for the 
amateur verse-maker consists in adequately perceiving 
those relations between phenomena or events which consti- 
tute the very stuff of poetry, but for the professional poet 
the difficulty is quite other; he or she will be embarrassed 
by the multitude of relations perceived and be tempted, as a 
schoolboy invited to “go on,” into “construing” from 
anywhere in the book of Nature, somewhat regardless of 
whether the passage be so truly significant as to be of 
universal import, or if it be only trivial. Languor, a pro- 
longed acquaintance with the multiplicity of relations 
everywhere present just below the surface, an assured 
reputation or urgency of purely economic need, may bring 
the poet to a period in which he not only will not, but may 
be for a time quite incapable of knowing whether he is 
making poetry or merely “ poetising.” This will be still 
more the case when the poetry of the individual in question 
has been remarkable rather for its sensibility than for its 
philosophic basis, when the intellect has been rather the 
servant of receptiveness than its master. It is to such a 
period that Mr. Gibson seems to have come. There was a 
time when we perceived in his work something that sug- 
gested the temper of the most heroic Wordsworth, not the 
heroic Wordsworth of metaphysical, revolutionary or patriotic 
sentiment, but of the yet wider Wordsworth, the Words- 
worth content to record in austere and lofty rhyme such 
of the most simple and profound emotions of humanity 
as are independent of contemporary idea or circumstance : 
the sorrow of passion abused, the endurance of man, the 
love of mother for child—in brief, that “still, sad music 
of humanity ” which rises from the stanzas of such poems 
as Ruth, The Thorn, Resolution and Independence, and from 
the most lasting perhaps of all Wordsworth’s poetry The 
Complaint of the Forsaken Indian Woman and The Affliction 
of Margaret. There were poems in Fires particularly that 
suggested such a quality. To-day Mr. Gibson seems to 
retrieve that quality but by fits and starts. The poet 
commences his latest volume with a section called Neigh- 
bours, a series of brief, rhymed biographies, short stories in 
little, such as Edgar Lee Masters popularised in The Spoon 
River Anthology. But if there is any influence on these 
biographies it is not that of Masters, or of the American’s 
forerunners in the Greek anthology: no, any influence 
is that of Thomas Hardy. Mr. Gibson’s mind, however, is 
not so bleak or so sublime as that of Thomas Hardy. His 
ironies are the ironies of temporal circumstances subsisting 
between particular men and women, rather than of the 
eternal between a very much generalised man and woman, 
or between mankind and the universe as mere instrument 
of Will. Here is the best of Neighbours, a poem without 
irony, however : 

KATHERINE WEIR. 


Though I have been a none-too-happy wife, 
And now my children grow away from me, 
Bringing to old age fresh anxiety, 

I have been used; and to be used by life, 


Even ill-used and broken utterly, 

With every faith betrayed and trust abused, 
Is a kinder lot than in security 

To crumble coldly to the grave, unused. 

That, incidentally, is a reply to those who see in much 
of Thomas Hardy’s poetry, and in his two great prose 
epics Tess and Jude, nothing but a blear demonstration 
by a wilful pessimist of the proposition that existence 
in human life is an evil. Mr. Gibson, however, is usually 
content with a lower level. He records, for instance, how 
one Henry Turnbull received twopence change from sixpence 
planked down for a drink, and that later in the evening 
this twopence came in useful : 

To keep his eyelids shut: and so he lies 
With tuppence change till doomsday on his eyes. 

Now that’s a curious thing to happen, but to record the 
irony of it is a feat too easily achieved ; it has an air some- 
what of a stage effect, a stage effect carefully calculated to 
tell by the very moderation of its statement. There is 
about it almost an appearance of cultivation, it is altogether 
too “ knowing.” Contrast it with this terrible cry : 

What is this world? What asketh men to have ? 
Now with his love, now in his coldé grave 
Allone, withouten any companye. 

The purpose of both passages is to bring home to us the 
abruptness of change—in Mr. Gibson by the indirectness of 
a monstrous irony that the very means of enjoyment should 
be turned to the uses of death, in Chaucer by a despairing 
and pitiful directness of statement. Confronted with the 
Chaucer we become aware of a certain ingenuity in Mr. 
Gibson’s poem, and dare even suspect that it was not an 
emotion but an impulse of cleverness, deceiving perhaps 
its owner into believing it an emotion, that prompted this 
poem. We have laboured this point for a very definite 
purpose: Mr. Gibson is one of the best of the Georgian 
group: the danger to the Georgian group is not (as is 
commonly supposed) the growth of a maudlin stupidity, 
but the growth of an insincere cleverness, all the more 
dangerous because so many of these poets seem to be 
unaware of the moment when this insincerity attacks them. 
To have nothing to say, and not to acknowledge that fact 
to oneself and refrain from writing, is insincerity. But the 
unfortunates are not always convinced that they have 
nothing to say until they have transferred this insipidity of 
nothingness very mellifluously to paper. ‘And then, 
since it’s printed and it’s on paper, it can’t, my dear sir or 
madam, be nothing, now, can it?” 

Mr. Gibson has often much to say. We are touched by 
such a poem, among the war poems, that are the most 
important section of this volume after the aforementioned 
Neighbours as the following : 

MarkK ANDERSON. 
On the low table by the bed 
Where it was set aside last night, 


Beyond the bandaged, lifeless head, 
It glitters in the morning light ; 


And as the hours of watching pass, 
I cannot sleep, I cannot think, 
But only gaze upon the glass 

Of water that he could not drink. 


The pity and irony of that poem rings true. Earlier in 
the series Mr. Gibson has been stressing our emotion of 
wonder at unlooked-for features of the deaths that his 
various characters have died in the confusion of war. That 
is a very legitimate emotion to express in art. But what 
are we to think of this ?— 

PETER Prouproor. 
He cleaned out middens for his daily bread : 
War took him overseas, and in a bed 
Of lilies-of-the-valley dropt him, dead. 

Lilies-of-the-valley, lilies-of-the-valley ? Well, in Pales- 
tine perhaps . . .; but no, the thing is too ingenious, it 
“won’t wash.” And what is more, if the poet is searching 
for ‘“‘ the still sad music of humanity,” he must be sure 
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THE LITTLE HOUSE 


Its story interpreted by CONINGSBY DAWSON. 
In this book the little house tells of the love story that 
took place within its walls—tells with delightful quaintness, 
and yet with graphic power, how it moulded the course of 
three lives, and achieved their happiness. 

The beautiful illustrations by STELLA LANGDALE make 
the book an ideal gift. 


6s. net. 
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3: New Book 
Winsome Winnie and Other New 


Nonsense Novels 


will be published November 25. 





5s. net. 








Over the Fireside 
RICHARD KING 


Author of “ With Silent Friends,” ‘“ Passion and Pot- 
6s. net. 


With an Introduction by SIR ARTHUR PEARSON, Bart, 


Pourri,’’ etc. 


G.B.E 
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TWO BRILLIANT NEW NOVELS 


The Hand in the Dark 


By ARTHUR J. REES, Author of “ The Hampstead 


Mystery,” 


“The Shrieking Pit,” 


gs. net. 


The Breathless Moment 


By MURIEL HINE, Author of “The Hidden Valley,” 


“‘ Autumn,” etc. 








8s. 6d. net. 





POLISH FAIRY TALES 





Translated from the Polish of A. J. GLINSKI by MAuDE 


ASHURST BIGGs. 
CECILE WALTON. 


With 20 Illustrations in colour by 
Crown 4to. 


16s. net. 


BENGAL FAIRY TALES 


By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT. 


With 6 illustrations in 


po. by ABANINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 
“For older boys and girls (and many adults, too, will be 


attracted by the store of unfamiliar legends) 
vill open a new field of romance.”’—Star. 


FEATHERED, 


Tales ’ 


COMPANIONS, 


‘ Bengal Fairy 


FURRED AND SCALED 


By C. H. DONALD. 





*—Star. 


With 25 illustrations. 


“ Full of entertaining stories and photographs. 
book for animal lovers.’ 


BEHIND BOCHE BARS 


By ERNEST WARBURTON. 


7s. net. 
A capital 





6s. 6d. net 


SILHOUETTES OF MARS 


By MAJOR W. 


G. PETERSON, D.S.O. 
illustrations from photographs. 


With numerous 
7s. 6d. net, 


SMALL CRAFT 


By LT. G. H. P. 
numerous illustrations. 


MUHLHAUSER, R.N.R 





With 
8s. 6d. net. 
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Instinct and the Unconscious. 


Physics: 


Eugenics, Civics and Ethics. 


The Fall of the Birth Rate. 


The Origin of Man and of his Super- 


stitions. sy CARVETH READ, MA., Lecturer 


on Comparative Psychology (formerly Grote Professor 
of Philosophy) in University College, London. Demy 
8vo. 18s net. 

In the earlier part of this book the author explains his hypothesis 
that the human race has descended from some ape-like stock, and 
that the hunting-pack was the first form of human society. He 
afterwards discusses two questions : (1) Under what mental conditions 
did the change take place from the organisation of the hunting-peck 
(when this weakened) to the settled life of the tribe or group?; and 
(2) Why is the human mind everywhere befogged with ideas of Magic 
and Animism ? 


A contri- 


bution to a Biological Theory of the psychoneuroses. 
By W. H. R. RIVERS, M.D., D.Sce., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo. 16s net. Cambridge Medical Series. 

The general aim of the book is to put into a biological setting the 
system of psycho-therapy which came to be generally adopted in 
Great Britain in the treatment of the psycho-neuroses of was. It is 
divided into two parts. The first gives the substance of lectures 
delivered in the a Laboratory at —— in the summer 
of 1919, and re in the spring of the present year at the Phip 
Clinic of the Johns Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore, under rf 
direction of Professor Adolf Meyer. The second part consists of 
appendices in which are republished occasional papers written as the 
result of clinical experience gained during the war. 


The Elements. By N. R. 
CAMPBELL, Sc.D., F.Inst.P. Large royal 8vo. 40s net: 
This book is an introductory volume to a treatise on physics which 
shall expound systematically the accepted doctrines of the science in 
such a way as to exhibit clearly the fundamental propositions on 
which they are based. It consists of two parts, one on the nature, 
meaning, and basis of scientific propositions, and one containing a 
careful examination of the process of measurement which characterises 
physics and distinguishes it from other sciences. 


Cambridge Essays on Adult Educa- 


tion. Edited by R. ST JOHN PARRY, Vice- 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
128 6d net. 

‘It is a book that ought to be in the hands of all who want to nalp 


forward purer pleasures, saner minds, and a higher national efficienc 
The Methodia Reco er. 


“A welcome addition to the literature of a subject of great 
significance."’"—-The Manchester Guardian. 


A Lecture 
delivered to the Summer School of Eugenics, Civics and 
Ethics, on August 18th, 1919, in e Arts School, 
Cambridge. By Sir CHARLES WALSTON, M.A., Litt.D., 
etc. Crown 8vo. 4s net. 

“An interesting and encouraging discourse that says many 
inspiriting things about the need for informing social science generally 
with refreshed conceptions of morals and with hopeful ideals of the 
bringing up of the perfect man and woman.”—The Scotsman. 


A Paper read 
before the Cambridge University Eugenics Society, May 
20th, 1920. By G. UDNY YULE, M.A., University 
Lecturer in Statistics. Demy 8vo. 4s net. 


The Tunnellers of Holzminden (with 


a Side Issue). By H.G. DURNFORD, M.C.,M.A. 
Demy 8vo. With 12 illustrations, 4 plans and a map. 
148 net. 

This story of a number of British officers who, with appliances that a 
miner would have scorned, dug a 60-yard-long tunnel out of their a 
camp, should appea! to all who love a story of courage and adventure. 
Through this tunnel 29 officers escaped in one —ten of them for 
good—though the Camp Commandant prided If on being the 
* cutest gaoler in the Fatherland. last chapter of the book 
describes the author’s subsequent escape from Stralsund to the Danish 
—. an enterprise which won for him the award of the Military 

ross. 


The Cambridge Bulletin. no. xxxvu, 


October 1920, giving particulars of the recent and 
forthcoming publications of the University Press, 
will be sent } post free on sna 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4: C.F. Clay, Manager 
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that he lets the music speak for itself. When the Georgian 
has nothing to say he tries to improve on Nature. He will 
make her softer than she is, even as his enemies make her 
uglier: in both it is the sentimentalist’s, that is, the insin- 
cere person’s, way of getting even with that which transcends 
the compass of his spirit; hence it is not only bad art but 
immoral art, as all bad art is immoral, being an unacknow- 
ledged lie put forward as a personal statement of truth. 


THE PROPHET OF COMMON SENSE 
The Passion of Labour. By Rozsert Lynp. G. Bell. 


6s. net. 

The world has always been largely composed of listeners. 
In childhood we all ask questions, and except for that rare 
spirit Why—Why, whose history Andrew Lang once wrote, 
we rest contented with the answers we get. Mankind in 
the mass does not want to know, it wants to be told. It 
does not need or desire proof, or even too much evidence ; 
the appetite for credulity is strongest in most of us, and 
we sigh with relief if only someone else will tell us what 
to believe. Hence, at different periods, different kinds of 
tellers have had great power and established positions. 
Priests, doctors, men of science, even schoolmasters impose 
their opinions on a world which thinks truth has been 
served if it accepts from others some proposition which it 
neither investigates nor disputes. Hence, too, the un- 
popularity of the sceptic. He is a nuisance. He is the 
enemy of rest and satisfaction. He obstructs the way of 
the ordinary man who, if he be once assured that God’s in 
His heaven (and will stay there), can believe all’s welj 
with the world, in spite of earthquakes, politicians, diptheria, 
unemployment, poverty and stupidity and wickedness, 
In our own time it is a commonplace that the sceptre once 
wielded from the pulpit has passed to the journalist. Whether 
the change of dynasty will seem to you regrettable or other- 
wise depends entirely on what you want and which paper 
you read. No one who wants merely to be told need trouble 
to read these essays of Mr. Lynd’s. He is that rare person, 
a man with a real talent both for thinking and preaching. 
He not only thinks before he preaches, he even thinks 
while he preaches. His essays are, in the old sense, pro- 
phetic : not that he is even in form fanatical or vehemently 
denunciatory, but he is anxious to make his readers see a 
vision. He does not want merely to teach us dogmatics, 
he wants to make us question things which are so stereotyped 
that they have lost their original sharpness of outline and 
are ready to be scrapped. He is not a revolutionary in 
the sense that he attacks passionately old-established and 
secure things. He is revolutionary as Alice was, when she 
cried out on the cards for the pasteboard they were, or 
that inconvenient infant who admired and proclaimed the 
nakedness of the Emperor. For instance, most of us as 
we travel in our trains, with our chins rasped by the dispatch- 
ease of the man standing over us, and our eyes endangered 
by his angry elbow, think acquiescently: “ Oh, I suppose 
even now the railways are doing badly.” Not so Mr. 
Lynd : 

More and more people are coming to see that railways would be 
necessary even if they made no money for anybody and were as 
free as the roads, or even if, as Mr. Shaw proposes, passengers had 
to be paid twopence a mile for travelling on them. Every time a 
railway strike occurs, however, it becomes clear that a great many 
people still labour under the delusion that the chief function of a 
railway is to ‘‘ get dividends.” Theoretically, one would think, 
the only means by which a railway company can earn dividends 
must be by serving the public interest. And, obviously, a company 
would soon lose money if it began to run all its trains to the wrong 
places or if it refused to consult the convenience of passengers by 
letting them know when the trains started or at what stations 
they would stop or what the fares would be. One’s complaint 
against the railways is not that they do not serve the public interest 
at all, but that they regard themselves as justified in repeatedly 
subordinating it to private interests. 
There is a luminous common sense in that, and in nearly 
all these essays, which gives the reader the warm and satisfy- 


ing sensation of agreeing with his best self in a particularly 
generous and clear-sighted moment. 

No essayist writing is such a communist as Mr. Lynd. 
He never dazzles you. The dazzling essayist surprises and’ 
pleases for the minute, but after the brightness, there 
remain only a sensation of bewilderment and a few black 
dots. Mr. Lynd gives you his information and his ideas 
as if he were sure you had known and thought of them. 
He does not want to be clever, but he does desperately 
want his readers to abandon mental laziness, and he often 
obtains his end by assuming an alertness of mind and a 
decency of outlook which his spirit has evoked in them. 

When one reads Mr. Belloc or Mr. Chesterton, even 
Mr. Lucas, one often thinks, as each in his way attacks 
some barnacle-crusted prejudice: “Ha, that will annoy old 
Butterhaven or young Smythe-Percy”; when one reads 
Mr. Lynd, one feels that his deadly suavity, his unconquer- 
able sense and sincerity would convert anyone. He is not 
without malice, but he assumes so genially that all right- 
thinking people agree with him that he seems certain to 
succeed. It does not seem possible that the dirtier forms 
of Chauvinism should survive the satire of “On Being 
an Alien ” : 

I remember, during the war, hearing a lady, who considered 
herself rather patriotic, denouncing in turn the French, the Belgians, 
the Welsh, the Irish, the Russians, and the Americans. The only 
people in whom she had any faith were the English, and at least 
half of them she regarded as traitors. She had only one foreign 
hero—Sir Edward Carson. I fancy she looked on the war as a 
second-rate war, because there were so many foreigners fighting on 
the same side as England. Her ideal war, no doubt, would be a 
war in which England and Sir Edward Carson would march 
out against the rest of the human race and scatter it with the 
bone of the editor of the Morning Post. 

We find it difficult to believe that the more thoughtful 
of those who differ from Mr. Lynd’s opinions should con- 
tinue to differ. And then one looks up from this book and 
picks up one’s paper and realises that Mr. Lynd’s sanity is 
so exceptional to-day as to seem almost monstrous— 
exceptional that is, among those who write on public affairs. 
There are essays in this book, written in a gloomier mood, 
where Mr. Lynd plays only too successfully the réle of 
Cassandra. Nothing that he has written, nothing he could 
have dreamt of the future in Ireland, could be as bad as 
what has actually happened. Nothing that he writes 
about Labour does not need repeating and rehearing. 
We do not believe that the present state of affairs in 
England is in the least representative of the desires of 
most Englishmen. The difficulty is that the world still is 
full of people who only want to be told. They want loud, 
definite directions: they want to shift the trouble of thinking 
on to everyone else. Well, for them Mr. Lynd is no good. 
He will not do their thinking for them, but anyone to-day 
who craves for a wider vision, for a clearer air and for hints 
at a saner conduct of public affairs may turn to this book. 
It has eminently qualities which are desperately needed 
to-day, honesty and disinterestedness, and we are optimists 
enough to believe that ultimately the world does accept 
the advice of the men who can show that they have no 
axes to grind. 


THE IRISH IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Great Irishmen in War and Politics. Compiled by Frvix 
Lavery. Andrew Melrose, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a book of no little interest, but bearing a very 
misleading title. Some attempt is made to justify the title 
by the inclusion of studies of Butt and Parnell, and of 
“Willie” Redmond, in the somewhat flamboyant prose of 
Mr. Joseph Keating; a study of John Redmond by Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor; and sketches of Irish military and naval 
leaders distinguished in the recent war, by Mr. D. Polson. 
But these are all more or less irrelevant to the main purpose 
of the book. More germane to that purpose is a brief but 
competent and scholarly summary of the history, recent 
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Money is Scarce! 


| ‘HE cost of living, we are warned, 
will go on rising. 

How can the housewife cut down her 

expenditure without destroying the health 

and comfort of her family ? 


By using gas for cooking, warming rooms 
and heating water. 


How does this save? 


Gas for all purposes saves money because 
it means no waste of fuel when heat is 
not required. When there is no cook- 
ing to be done, turn a tap and out goes 
the gas cooker ! When a room is warm 
enough or is not being used for long, 
turn a tap and out goes the gas-fire! 
When sufficient water has been heated, 
turn a tap and out goes the gas water- 
heater ! 


Gas for all purposes saves work because 
the turning of a tap and striking of a 
match do everything, and because there 
is no dirt to clean away. 


Gas for all purposes saves life, because 

gas gives a healthy radiant heat and is 

invariably clean. 

SAVE MONEY, ENERGY © 
LIFE. 


Write for a copy of Leafict No. 1. in our “‘Gas Economy 
Series,’’ which deals with the Ali-Gas House. 


THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW. 
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COLONEL 





REPINGTON’S 





DIARY 


2 Vols. 





42s. net. 


Ist Impression - Exhausted 
2nd Impression - Exhausted 
3rd Impression - Exhausted 
4th Impression - Now Ready 
5th Impression - Printing 





The Sketch says: 
lh, why are they all wearing that hunted look 
on trying hard to borrow two guineas from the 
butler? Because, little stranger, this and no 
less is the price of Colonel Repington’s diary, 
and many a hochwohigeboren eye is busy running 
down the columns of his index to see how its 
distinguished owner figures. . . . Because that 
diary (one can’t keep away from it) is really a 

great document.” 





The New Statesman says : 
“A Military diarist whose brilliance combines ina 
remarkable degree the military wisdom of Clause- 
witz with the social ideas of Mr. Stephen McKenna. 
.. + His relations are titillating; his daily 
ne of the slowly broadening, ne 
ickening, blackening situation are full 
interest. For Colonel Repington is pre-eminently 
a War Office soldier of the most brilliant type.” 
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MY LIFE AND OTHER STORIES. By Anton 
TcoHEKHOV. Translated by 8. 8. Koreviansky 
and GILBERT CANNAN. These stories 
show Tchekhov nearly at his best.”.—Manc hester 


Guardian. “‘Admirably translated.”"— Spectator. 
THE SOLVENT : A Political Romance. By Dova- 
Las GOLDRING and HuBert Nepean. “ This is a 


splendid tale, all but ruined by the earnestness that 
inspires it.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE WOMEN OF CEDAR GROVE. By Con- 
STANCE Wynne. “The author writes with dis- 
arming simplicity about the working women and 
girls who live in and around Cedar Grove.”— 
Times Literary Supplement 
The conversations might have been taken down in 
shorthand, pages of them are not only true to life 
—they are life. ‘ - 


A SCAVENGER IN FRANCE. Being Extracts 
from the Diary of an Architect, 1917-1919. By 
WriraM Bgwr, A.R.I.B.A. ‘ When he is describ- 
ing the admirable work he and his comrades the 
Friends did for the homeless and distressed, and 
especially when he is on leave, and moving about 
the country with something of Cobbett’s lively 
curiosity and Cobbett’s keen eye, he is interesting, 
and often delightful.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE WICKED FOREMEN. By Maurice CoL- 
BOURNE. A vigorous expression of youth’s con- 
tinual effort to free Christianity from the handcufis 
of the Priesthood. ‘‘ It may irritate many vested 
interests, but it cannot be hurriedly dismissed by 
anyone who takes ethical or religious issues 
seriously.”""—Pall Mall Gazette. 6 oe 
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and more remote, of Irish regiments from the pen of Captain 
Stephen Gwynn, and a short but suggestive treatise on the 
history of the Irish in Great Britain by Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 

The real purpose of the book, however, is to tell the story 
of the Tyneside-Irish Brigade. Its story, as told by 
Mr. Keating, occupies about a quarter of the book, and is 
worth telling for itself, one would have thought, without 
the addition of extraneous “ padding.” Newcastle and its 
district, one of the most typical of the Irish centres in Great 
Britain, whose association with Anglo-Irish political history 
is traced by Mr. Keating, raised and sent to the war a whole 
brigade, known officially to the Army as Northumberland 
Fusiliers, but better known unofficially as the “ Tyneside 
Irish.” The brigade did distinguished service in the war, 
and, in Mr. Lavery’s just phrase, “‘ fought itself to death.” 
It deserved the memorial which this book gives it. 

But the beok is of wider interest for the contribution it 
makes, through Mr. O’Connor’s and Mr. Keating’s articles, 
to the Irish “ problem” in an aspect too little regarded— 
that of the Irish community in Great Britain. It is not, 
perhaps, generally realised that there are to-day living in 
Great Britain over two million people of Irish birth or origin 
—one-twentieth of the entire population of Great Britain. 
At no time in her history was England without a sufficiently 
large Irish colony (the association dates back before the days 
of Christ), but the real beginning of the great modern 
Irish immigration into England and Scotland dates from 
the famine period of the later ‘forties of last century. Mr. 
O’Connor for Great Britain in general, as Mr. Keating does 
in greater detail for the Newcastle district, sets forth, in 
his own words, “rapidly and without passion the many 
phases through which the Irish in Great Britain have passed.” 
But he is less sure of his ground when he proceeds to consider 
the present attitude of the Irish in Great Britain. His 
general conclusion is doubtless sound enough. The old 
mutual hatred between Irish and English in Great Britain 
has largely died away—or was dying away—until recently. 
It is broadly true that the Irish in Great Britain, ‘ while 
retaining their ineffaceable national characteristics, their 
immutable convictions and indestructible aspirations, have 
nevertheless taken on something of the British environment,” 
and that, while remaining thoroughly and fervidly Irish, the 
Irishman in Great Britain has “ a certain psychology which 
makes a distinction between his point of view and that of 
his race elsewhere.” In short, he “ occupies a curious middle 
place between the nationality to which he belongs and the 
race among which he lives,”’ supporting the struggle of his 
land and his people, but better able than Irishmen in Ireland 
to understand the English point of view. 

All this is true enough, but when Mr. O'Connor, speaking 
in the name of the Irish of Great Britain, proceeds to assure 
us that “our position at the beginning of the war is our 
position now. We are unchanged; we are unchangeable,”’ 
he is talking the language of the United Irish League of 
Great Britain at a time when the Irish Self-Determination 
League of Great Britain (the Sinn Fein organisation) has 
largely supplanted it. His own historical sketch contradicts 
this language of a dead political era. Did he attend the 
funeral procession of Terence MacSwiney in London and 
study its moral? Does he know what proportion of the 
Dail Eireann Loan was raised in Great Britain? Has he 
read in his newspapers the story of the encounter between 
police and an armed Irish party outside Glasgow? Is he 
even sure at the next election of his own seat in Liverpool ? 
The Irish in Great Britain constitute one of the best argu- 
ments from the British point of view for an Irish settlement. 
Let us not have the urgency of this argument diminished. 


IBSEN AND OTHERS 


Norwegian Life and Literature. By C. B. Burcuarpr. 
Milford. 10s. 6d. net. 

It may be difficult to see the continuity of Norwegian 

literature, the links between the Sagas and the plays of 





Ibsen, if one is a Scandinavian; but to foreigners the 
task is easier. All the literature of the Norse of which we 
have any knowledge in this country is a literature of conflict. 
of fierce and violent fighting. There is no restful literature, 
Even the lyrics hover above the sound of battle, and the 
devotional literature breathes the spirit of polemical theology 
Probably there has never been a time in this country when 
Norwegian literature, or Scandinavian literature generally, 
was so little regarded. We doubt if that admirable novel, 
Pelle the Conqueror, had anything but a success of esteem ; 
and we notice that Nex6é’s new novel has only been produced 
over here in an American translation. Recently we have 
had books by Béjer and Hamsun which have been trans- 
lated; and Hamsun’s Pan was given a hearing which re- 
minded one a little of the early enthusiasm for Ibsen, 
Bjérnson and Lie; but so belated a recognition does not 
explain or excuse the fact that while the fifth-rate work of 
a second-rate author like Strindberg was acclaimed and 
advertised, we have only had three books of Hamsun’s 
translated in twenty years, and no translation at all from 
Amale Skram and Gunnar Helberg. 

Mr. Burchardt’s book is not a critical essay, but an 
account of the progress of interest in Norwegian literature 
in this country, a record of the translations, essays and 
reviews of Norwegian books especially in the nineteenth 
century. It isan odd book, rather unnecessarily patronising 
in tone towards the early work of that pioneer, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse. It is not at all to Mr. Gosse’s discredit that in 
the course of sixteen years he should change his opinion 
on Bjérnson’s work—especially when the first opinion on 
such a play as The Editor was expressed when Mr. Gosse 
was young. A critic who does not develop is scarcely 
worth considering, and we might regard Mr. Burchardt’s 
views on Mr. Gosse as more valuable if he expressed any 
positive critical opinions of his own. The chief value of 
his book lies in the very detailed account, with an admirable 
bibliography, of the reception given to Ibsen’s works in 
England. It may seem scarcely worth while to reproduce 
the wildly incoherent abuse of that eupeptic demoniac, 
Clement Scott, but the cento from his articles which Mr. 
Burchardt gathers may serve as a warning to other critics 
whose only idea of treating the new-born is to expose 
them to cold weather and a vigorous lapidation. That 
Ibsen was altogether happy in his defenders or translators 
cannot be said. He himself was ironically uneasy at the 
attempt to harness his Pegasus to the various early auto- 
mobiles of modern movements. There was truth as well 
as malice in the irreverent suggestion that the symbolism 
of The Wild Duck was obvious enough, that the dramatist 
himself wasthat unfortunate wild-fowl and George Brandes, 
or another, little Hedvig. Ibsen’s vitality survived tri- 
umphantly the panegyrics of his friends, and it will survive 
the less worthy criticism of his detractors. The only 
criticism at all valid against him is that he did his genius 
irreparable harm when he deserted poetry for prose ; that 
the tragic material with which he dealt demanded the high 
and splendid language of poetry. That is a defensible 
position. It is not, we think, wholly true; and it ignores 
the results which Ibsen obtains, notably in The Master- 
Builder and Little Eyolf, by a transfiguration of ordinary 
things even in the prose of every day. Ibsen may have 
killed the poet in himself, but the mystic is immortal, 
and the eternities are with the mystic even more surely 
than they are with the poet. Mr. Burchardt’s book pro- 
fesses to give us a record only up to the close of last century, 
but in his account of Ibsen’s work he very sensibly enlarges 
his time-limit to the year 1912. We think he would have 
increased the interest of his book and its value to the student 
if he had included complete bibliographies of the principal 
writers he mentions, and he might distinguish a little 
more carefully between English and American transla- 
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FRANCE, our Ally, is now offering us at a MODERATE PR.CE. 


GOLDEN 
GUINEA FINEST 





SPARKLING 
MUSCATEL 


GOLDEN GUINEA is a- 
Medium Dry Sparkling Wine, 
possessing the real flavour 
of the Muscat Grape, 


GOLDEN GUINEA is the pro- 
uce of the choicest vine- 
yards in France, and only 
the finest Grapes are selected 
from the vines. 


GOLDEN GUINEA is made 
y exactly thesame process as - 
the best vintage champagne, 
and not artificially aerated 
like many cheap Sparkling 
Wines. 











If you experience any difficulty in obtaining supplies, 
write for particulars to the Wholesale Agents, 








GOLDEN GUINEA, 15 Charlotte Street, W. 1. 








Dairy Butter 
is ruinous 
in price as every housewife knows, and is likely 


to become yet dearer, but 


“P.R.” NUT BUTTERS 


are inexpensive, free from all preservatives, extremely 
palatable and there is no risk of their containing tuber- 
cular germs. They are moreover superior in nutritive 
value to the best dairy butter. 

The increasing ov of “P.R.” Nut Butters 
testifies to their excellence. 

Stocked by all high-class grocers and health food 
stores. If any difficulty in obtaining write for full par- 
ticulars and carriage paid terms. 


















Coconut .. ee -» 4s. 11d. per Ib. 
Hazel .. as co a ik cae 
Cashew .. 2 + oe of 
Walnut .. - - ee a a 
SEE ADDRESS AT FOOT. ‘ 
be 99 
P.R.” Curona--- 
2 e Regd. 
Biscuits work wonders 


im cases of Diabetes and other diseases of malnutrition. 
Delicious, highly nutritive and curative, they are 
The Biscuits for Epicure or Invalid. 

Made on natural lines so as to retain a full measure of 
the vitally important digestive enzymes, vitamines and 
organic salts. 

Post paid prices :—One Box 5s. 9d. Two Boxes 11s. 

Sample 1s. 6d. 


Sole Makers 


The Wallace “P.R.” Foods Co., Ltd., 
46 Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, LONDON, N. 8. 
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PURE WOOL 
BLANKETS 


OR winter coverings, light, 
fleecy and warm, Heal’s 


specially recommend their fine 
quality unbleached blankets. The 
wool escapes the impoverishment 
caused by bleaching, and the 
colour is more interesting than 
the,i traditional white. Prices: 
vo? SINGLE SIZE 


63 X 83 .. 85/- per pair 
72 X 92 .. 105/- per pair 


DOUBLE SIZE 
82 X 102 .. 125/- per pair 
o X 108 .. 145/- per pair 


Heal & Son L$ 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W 











Now Ready. 
ALL INVESTORS 


should read the introductory article to the November 
1920, Quarterly Supplement of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 


ENTITLED 


“THE INVESTMENT OUTLOOK,” 


Which deals fully with the course to be adopted by 
the prudent investor. The Quarterly Supplement 
contains comprehensive up-to-date details of 100 
specially selected securities, covering the whole 
available field of investment—from Government 
Loans to Ordinary Shares in Industrial Companies 
—together with a number of useful tables and hints 
of value to everyone concerned with the remunera- 
tive employment of capital. 





(PRICE is. POST FREE) 
on receipt of remittance to the Publishers : 


The British, Foreign and Colonial 
Corporation, Ltd., Investment Bankers, 
57 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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VICTORIAN WORTHIES 


Victorian Worthies. By G. H. Biore, Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Blore has chosen sixteen men of the Victorian Age 
from sixteen different professions as the subjects of these 
biographies. It would, perhaps, be more just to say men 
of sixteen different ideals, as their occupations in themselves 
are less interesting than their characters and far less im- 
portant. The biographies are avowedly rather for school- 
boys than for philosophers, and aim at presenting uncritical 
portraits based on the general verdict of contemporary 
and present opinion. Mr. Blore, as he says in his preface, 
does not aim at sensation by the shattering of idols. ‘‘ Boys 
will come soon enough on books where criticism has fuller 
play, and revise the judgments of the past.” It would 
not be difficult to guess the names of one or two biographers 
in his mind as he writes these words, 

It is natural, in these circumstances, that the sketches 
should be mainly devoted to the facts, achievements, and 
failures rather than the philosophical or political creeds of 
the subjects. And within these limits they are admirable. 
Clear, lucidly written, and always pertinent to the main 
thread of argument, they might serve as model biographies 
for school text-books. For of necessity they are written 
down to that level. But in his introduction, Mr. Blore has 
cast aside for a moment the part of instructor of the young, 
and has allowed himself more latitude in which to expand. 
The result is a short study of the Victorian Era which makes 
the reader regret that the remainder of the book is not 
composed in the same vein. To other than schoolboy 
students the introduction is worth all the rest of the book : 
it is a masterly summing-up in a few pages of the currents 
and eddies of Victorian activity, its main types and its 
eccentricities which “* lend to Victorian biography the charm 
of a fanciful arabesque or mosaic of varied pattern and hue.”’ 
A magnificent violence and tumult, as of the clanging of 
huge hammers in a shipbuilding yard, surrounded all these 
men through their lives. They lived in an intensity and 
concentration which was inextricably wrapped round their 
faith. All were working for a Cause, for a Faith, and nothing 
could make them deviate from their pursuit. And so, 
among the sixteen worthies with their sixteen professions, 
we find that all of them were soldiers first and foremost. 
All were fighters, violent, almost fanaticalfighters. Patteson 
the missionary, Lister, Carlyle, John Lawrence, Cecil Rhodes, 
were all the same at heart. Whether philosophers, poets, 
financiers, or dreamers or doctors, they all had the robustness 
and enthusiasm which have been expressed best by Brown- 
ing, who was the most robust and enthusiastic, perhaps, of 
them all. This individualist pugnacity, it might almost be 
called, is the keynote of the book, and it is almost the only 
false touch in it that the title is so misleading. A worthy 
seems to convey the idea of a staid man in a black tall hat, 
with a badly-rolled umbrella and a large prayer-book, 
If the book has been written to show to young men the 
lives of fighters, they could surely have been called by some 
other designation than ‘‘ worthies.”’ 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Dictionary of Napoleon. By H. N. B. Ricuarpson. Cassell. 30s. 
net. 

A dictionary of Napoleon is a novel idea, and it may possibly supply 
a long-felt want to Napoleonic enthusiasts. But it may be doubted 
whether the average reader will be able to see the wood for the trees. 
“ Particulars of the personality of Napoleon and all that recent research 
has discovered with reference to the more obscure episodes in his 
career have been carefully examined and collated,” says the author ; 
“the campaigns necessitated by his policy ; the commercial, political 
and artistic developments of his reign ; biographical matter relating 
to his family from the earliest recorded member thereof down to its 
latest scions; the political circumstances of the various countries 
with which he had warlike or pacific relations ; his habits and idio- 
syncrasies ; the great leaders who served or failed him; his more 
private life ; his relations with his secretaries and valets ; the women 





he loved ; and the contemporaries, laudatory, veracious, or scurrilous, 
who set down their reminiscences of him.”’ As a work of reference it 
may be commended. We doubt its attractions for the general reader 
and hope that it will not become the fashion for hero-worshippers to 
dictionarise their heroes. ’ 


An Economic History of Ireland. By D. A. Caarnt, M.A. The Talbot 
Press, Dublin. 5s. net. 


Mr. Chart knows a good deal about Irish economic history, but he 
is not a good historian. This book, in particular, fails because it 
gives little coherent impression of the social and political background 
of the events and tendencies recorded. In the later chapters, it is 
quite possible that this is in part the result of a deliberate avoidance 
of controversial subjects, but, whether this is so or not, the fact 
remains that Mr. Chart’s treatment of the nineteenth century is in 
places very fragmentary, particularly when he touches the fringe 
of any popular movement or deals with the relations to Ireland of 
the British Parliament. In the early period his account suffers 
from what seems to be a lack of knowledge of contemporary English 
economic conditions, which leads to a somewhat impressionistic 
study of the economics of the English colonisation. Despite these 
faults, however, he has produced a useful manual in which a great 
many facts which are not otherwise easily accessible are conveniently 
gathered together. His book should be read in conjunction with 
Mr. W. P. Ryan’s historical study of the Irish Labour movement in 


the same series. 


Labour Conditions in Soviet Russia. Systematic Questionnaire and 
Bibliography prepared for the Mission of Enquiry in Rusia. 
International Labour Office. Harrison and Sons. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is far from being a definite description of the industrial con- 
ditions prevailing in Russia, but it is a very useful bringing together 
of most of the available information, based on the decrees and pub- 
lications of the Soviet authorities themselves, and reinforced by state- 
ments drawn from all manner of sources, good, bad and indifferent. 
Its purpose is sufficiently indicated in its title. It will not, and is 
not intended to, enable the reader to form a judgment on the question 
whether, from the industrial point of view, the Bolshevik Revolution 
of 1917 was good or bad ; but it will enable him frequently to verify 
points of fact of which he requires confirmation or disproof. The 
elaborate bibliography, with notes on certain of the books referred to, 
forms a very useful appendix. It should, however, be carefully 
noted by the reader that most of the accurate information relates 


.to conditions in 1918, and that there is very little detailed information 


given for the last two years, although a good deal is actually available 
in this country. The Recent Report of the British Labour Mission 
to Russia, with its long and detailed appendices, needs to be read in 
supplement to the present work. 


Ser Marco Polo: Notes and Addenda. By H. Corprer. J. Murray. 
16s. net. 

This volume is indispensable to all owners of M. Cordier’s definitive 
edition of Yule’s Marco Polo which was published in 1903. Since 
then the countries visited by the Venetian traveller have been explored 
afresh by modern travellers, notably Sir Aurel Stern and Sven Hedin. 
These newer explorations as a rule confirm the truthfulness and trust- 
worthiness of Marco Polo. M. Cordier gives copious extracts from 
such books as Stern’s Ruins of Desert Cathay and Ancient Khotan, 
Huntington’s Pulse of Asia, and his own edition of Yule’s Cathay 
and the Way Thither. He has also drawn on the files of the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, the Geographical Journal and the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. From all these sources he has collected a 
great deal of new information, of critical suggestion and of material 
which will no doubt be used and revised by subsequent scholars. 
At times we think there is still a tendency to adopt rather far-fetched 
mythical or anthropological explanations of some wonders related 
by Marco Polo, when a natural one is equally available. For instance, 
the legend of dog-headed men may be traceable to the Greek romance 
of Alexander, but may it not also be a false generalisation from the 
sight of a monstrosity like the unfortunate creature whom Barnum 
used to exhibit ? 








The Manager of Tuk New STATESMAN 
tenders grateful thanks to the Publishers 
whose ready response to his appeal for books 
enabled him to provide a library for the 
DISABLED SOLDIERS in the SPECIAL 
SURGICAL HOSPITAL, DUCANE ROAD, 
SHEPHERD'S BUSH. 
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I once read in a review 
LABOUCHERE, °2%"s."= 
e founder of Truth made 


a fortune out of the 
actions for libel brought against his papers. Well, if ever I make a fortune 
—many think that I have already done so—it will be due to refusing to 
take action in 1907 against Truth when the paper contained a libellous state- 
ment about me. Now my lawyer begged and pleaded with me to take 
proceedings and insisted on taking counsel’s opinion; then both tried their 
hardest to get me to take the case into court. It was a tug-of-war between 
red hair (most people are aware that I can boast hair of a deep golden 
hue) and red tape. I was very obstinate, and insisted that an apology in 
the next issue would be far more valuable to me than the libel could possibly 
do harm. Subsequent events have ‘justified my decision, and is it not 
wonderful that the Editor’s testimony, that he had found that “I was in 
business on a large scale, with a wide and honourable reputation,” should 
be a potent factor in helping me to build up a fortune? 


No, I am not anxious to rush into court, but sometimes it is unavoidabie. 
Not long since a lawyer issuéd a writ claiming £100 for something that 
never reached me—and when he discovered that I was determined to contest 
the claim, he withdrew before the case came into court. I was sure he would 
do so. For nearly thirty years I have been fearless in my utterances—quite 
as much as Truth has been in many instances—but my appearances in court 
have been very few. Many of my readers will say more by good luck than 
judgment. I admit it. Now for some more candour. 


When the Prince of Wales’s carriage on his return home swung round St. 
James’s Street, we all had an excellent view of H.R.H. from the windows 
of my offices at Calder House. There came to my mind a visit I had from 
a Captain, a complete stranger, home from the Front, who needed a loan of 
£100. He told me that in the dug-outs he and his brother-officers had 
greatly enjoyed reading my queer stories in Truth. ‘“‘Why did he 
need the £100?” I queried. He replied to the effect that he was to 
be promoted in rank and needed a new uniform, and had a dentist's 
bill to pay. I was shown the photograph of his wife and two 
children taken somewhere down in Devon and also a receipt he was 
sending to the S.P.C.K. for £40 which he had received from the Society 
for a devotional book he had written. He gave me a booklet entitled 
“Report of a Paper Delivered before the Lay-readers in Conference 
Assembled at Exeter on the lst July, 1914, Comprising Notes on the Two 
Books Set for Study during the Past Year by R. D. J——LL.B., Parochial 
Reader.” In addition he produced a letter from the Prince of Wales thank- 
ing him for all the interest he had taken in the Prince while at the Front. 
I read it through. It was a charming letter, and on the strength of it I 
lent him £100, free of interest, after conferring with him and his bank 
manager. Alas! the post-dated cheques given in exchange were dishonoured. 
This took place three years ago. The banker described him as a plausible 
I am greatly tempted to print his name in full, but I fear the 
six papers in which this is due to appear would not want to print it; but 
I hope that this will catch the Captain’s eye, and on the principle that 
“Tt’s never too late to mend” will return my £100. I will not ask for any 
interest. If the LL.B. is an authentic qualification he should know how to 
deal with this plain statement. A very close relation of the Prince of Wales 
reads my advertisements and was at my offices last week. I have visits from 
other Royal personages very often. I should be pleased to supply any one 
of them with the name of the “‘ gentleman” who used H.R.H.’s letter to 
such ends. Another reason for writing this is that the extraordinary state- 
ments I make from week to week are the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 

Naturally, among my trade rivals I have many who are not too friendly 
disposed towards me, but there is one to whom I wish to give a word of 
caution. He is in business in a big way within a mile of Charing Cross. 
About eighteen months ago, in the presence of the manager of a well-known 
firm of auctioneers, he said to me, ‘“‘ Do you know years ago I could have 
had you prosecuted for forgery?’ I am reminded of the following extract 
from a letter written to me last June from a great newspaper owner: “‘ Those 
who know you best trust you most;”’ and as Hamlet said, ‘‘ Be thou chaste 
as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.” I did not fly 
at my traducer’s throat, although I felt like it, but I turned to the third 
party and said, “‘ Mr. , did you hear that?’ He replied, “‘ Yes.” 
“TI shall subpoena you as a witness, and shall go off to Lewis and Lewis 
at once and enter an action.”” My rival immediately, as the saying goes, 
got “very windy~” and withdrew all he had said. However, 1 have not 
forgotten it, and if, as I am told, smarting at my success, he is giving too 
much licence to the “ little member’? which we read in the Epistle of St. 
James “ boasteth great things,” and is a “‘ world of iniquity,” he may have 
cause to remember I allow no one to attack me unjustly with impunity, 
although I can understand and make allowances for the envy that my leaps 
and bounds to fame have instilled among less successful members of my crait. 


This letter reached me a day or two ago :— 








“* Berkshire. 

“Mrs. — writes to thank Mr. Hurcomb for the 
cheque so promptly sent, and for the trouble he took 
over the sale. She hopes that if ever Mr. Hurcomb is 
this way he will call. There are many in this county 
who would be very glad to know him. Have you ever 
thought of advertising in the ‘ Reading Mercury?’ It 
has an enormous circulation. £310 was the local offer 
for the Ring and Bracelet for which you have paid £589 
clear.’’ 


_I value, buy, and sell at auction jewels, ancient plate, old Sheffield, modern 
silver, motor-cars, &c. Rare stamps and stamp collections purchased. 
Special experts for porcelain, engravings, pictures, works of art. Auction 
and Estate Agents. Valuations for all purposes, inventories made for 





probate, fire and other insurances, household effects, &c.—castle or cottage. 
W. E. HURCOMB, Calder House (corner of Dover Street), Picoadilly, W. 
Telephone: Regent 475.—[Apvr.] 
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THE CHALLENGE 
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Present Situation 


¢ 


of the 


in Europe 


We are still faced with a desperate situa- 
tion in Central Europe. Will the Winter 
months again bring that interminable 
line of funerals—victims of famine and 
disease? Shall we still be able to help 
the poorest in their fight against the 
spectres of hunger and rickets that for 
so long have decimated child-life? Will 
Poland succumb to a typhus epidemic 
comparable only to the Black Plague ? 


The FRIENDS’ EMERGENCY and WAR 
VICTIMS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, in 
conjunction with the American Friends’ 
Service Committee, has planned its work 
in the faith that there are those who are 
willing, even to the point of real sacrifice, 
to support it in its endeavour to save 
such as it can from the inevitable reac- 
tions of war. Its programme can only 
be compassed in so far as its appeals 
meet with an adequate response. 


The large relief operations of the past 
in France, Austria, Germany, Poland, 
Russia, Holland and Belgium, and Serbia 
have been possible only because the 
Committee has received the unstinted 
devotion of a large body of generous 
subscribers. It appeals to every friend 
who has already helped to respond 
generously to the challenge of the present 
situation. In the Cologne area, at the 
suggestion of British Officers and with 
their promise to facilitate in the carry- 
ing out of the work, we have undertaken 
to provide one substantial meal daily 
to underfed children on a medical cer- 
tificate. We appeal for help towards 
financing their scheme. 


The FAMINE and FEVER which are in 
the Homes of the people of Poland are 
a menace to the whole of Europe. Policy 
and Pity alike plead for your help to 
stem this tide of trouble. 


UNLESS AN ADEQUATE RESPONSE 


IS 


BE 


MADE TO THIS APPEAL IT WILL 
NECESSARY TO DISCONTINUE 
MUCH MOST PRESSING WORK. 


WILL YOU ALLOW THIS TO HAPPEN? 


Please Send Your Gift To-day 


to the FRIENDS’ EMERGENCY and 
WAR VICTIMS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE 
(A. Ruth Fry, Hon. Sec.), 27 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 2. 

Gifts of Clothing (mew or partly worn) will be 
welcomed at the Warehouse, 5 New Street 
Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


Kindly mention ‘‘New Statesman’’ when 


replying to this Appeal. 
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THE CITY 


ARKETS have been rather depressed. Wholesale 
M prices of commodities are falling steadily, but 
desperate efforts are still being made to stave off 
a corresponding reduction in retail prices, traders being 
naturally reluctant to cut their losses. The French exchange 
also gives cause for uneasiness. The investing public is 
now beginning to have to pay the penalty of having taken 
shares in concerns which have either expanded too fast 
during the war, or had been over-capitalised during the 
industrial boom consequent upon the war. An unfortunate 
case is that of E. G. Wrigley and Co. ‘This company made 
an issue of shares as recently as March last, and from the 
particulars given in the prospectus, it looked quite a reason- 
able investment. The company was formed to take over 
an existing business of motor car components and to go in 
for the mass production of motor cars. The first balance 
sheet, however, shows a loss of £67,000, and a financial 
position none too good. Godfrey Phillips, the tobacco 
people, in May last year made an issue of 200,000 6 per 
cent. Cumulative Preference Shares, free of income tax, 
and now passes the interim dividend thereon. As was 
inevitable, there has been a severe slump in the motor car 
industry, and most aircraft concerns have either failed or 
are in serious difficulties. It is not to be supposed that we 
have reached anything like the end of the failures that will 
occur among the weaker industrial concerns. Some of 
these, however, may prove profitable to the big undertakings, 
which will have the opportunity of buying up competitors 
and acquiring valuable works at a low price, and those 
giant industrial concerns which have availed themselves 
of the popularity of industrial shares during the past few 
years to provide themselves with ample cash resources— 
the two great tobacco combines, the Imperial Tobacco 
Company and the British American Tobacco Company are 
cases in point—are likely to benefit rather than lose by 
the present state of affairs. 


a * * 


The enormously increased cost of raw materials necessi- 
tates a corresponding increase in working capital, and those 
undertakings which have not secured adequate working 
capital find it difficult to carry on cussed in times of 
financial stringency like the present, when the banks are 
calling in loans rather than increasing advances. As a 
result of all these factors, even the most successful industrial 
undertakings find it necessary to offer a high rate of divi- 
dend in order to attract fresh capital. For example, 
Selfridge’s offered 10 per cent. on their Preferred Ordinary, 
and Lever Bros. 20 per cent. Preferred Ordinary can now 
be obtained at a price at which they give a return of £9 6s. 
per cent., yields which would have seemed preposterous on 
shares of this description a year or two ago. It is not 
difficult to prophesy that public interest will turn more 
and more towards high class fixed interest-bearing securities 
like the Argentine Government Railway Bonds, referred to 
here last week, and other Government, municipal or com- 
pany loans which appear to be well secured, but offer 
chances of capital appreciation in connection with drawings 


for repayment. 
2k XK * 


At the annual meeting of the Carlton Hotel, Ltd., held 
last week, the chairman, Mr. William Harris, made some 
remarks to which most newspaper readers will quite cor- 
dially assent. He said, “Whenever newspapers discuss 
things I do not understand, which is on at least 364 days in 
the year, I am surprised at their profound knowledge. 
When they happen to discuss a subject I do understand, 
which is perhaps once a year, I am amazed at their profound 
ignorance.” This observation was made apropos of the 
fact that a dividend of 15 per cent. was being paid on the 
Ordinary Shares, which the chairman (quite unnecessarily, 
I imagine) considered might be criticised by the newspapers 
as profiteering, whereas, as he pointed out, it was the first 
dividend for six years and therefore represented only 2} 
per cent. per annum for that period. He gave some figures, 
however, which are of interest. In 1920, as compared 
with 1914, the increase in the receipts of the company 
worked out at 67 per cent. per head (perhaps per body would 
be more correct) per night for bedrooms, and 10 per cent. 


increase in the profit on wine. The average increases in 
the amounts received for meals, apart from wine, were 70 
per cent. for breakfast, 67 per cent. for lunch and 40 per 


cent. for dinner. 
* * x 


Against these increased receipts, the chairman gave a 
list of increases in operating expenses, as follows, and it is 
again interesting to note that wages come quite low in the 
list : 


Per cent. 

Beef oe oe oe ee ee ee ee 121 
Mutton 144 
Soles 21 
Whiting 33 
Bacon 185 
Ham 115 
Butter 158 

ggs oe ee ee oe oe oe ee 247 
Flour e* oe ee ee oe oe oe 57 
Sugar ee ; ee ee ee es 416 
Meat plates 160 
Dessert plates 116 
Tea cups and saucers 116 
Tea pots .. oe 208 
Champagne glasses 212 
Tumblers .. oe 212 
Table cloths 357 
Table napkins 365 
Linen sheets 445 
Bath sheets 307 
Bedroom carpets 290 


Housewives will agree with Mr. Harris’s lament that, 
whereas in 1914 they paid 17s. 6d. for linen sheets, they 
now have to pay 95s., and whilst in 1914 they paid 6s. 94d. per 
yard for bedroom carpets, they have to pay 19s. 4}d. per 
yard to-day for an inferior article. Some critics of the miners 
might perhaps change their opinion as to the justice of 
their claim for the last increase, when they learn that 
champagne glasses which used to cost 8s. per doz. now 
cost 25s.! The Carlton Hotel chairman appears to be a 
wise man, for unlike so many company chairmen, who, 
after a prolonged wail at the demands of labour, etc., usually 
produce an anti-climax by moving a resolution for the pay- 
ment of 100 or 200 per cent. increase in the dividend, not 
to speak of a capital bonus, he explained why the company 
had done so well last year in the face of all these increased 
costs. The reason he gave was that, in the ordinary way, 
the business done in a big hotel like theirs in a year is equal 
to about 240 days’ full trade; last year, however, their 
business was easily equal to 820 days’ full trade, owing, of 
course, to the hotel shortage in London. Statements of 
this sort, to a very large extent, disarm criticism. 


* 2k * 


Hotels loom large in the financial record of the week, the 
report of the Piccadilly Hotel being out. Its early history, 
like that of many other British concerns started under 
American auspices, was not brilliant. The following table 
shows the results of the last seven financial years : 


Dividends. 
On 6 % 
Year Gross Net On Partici- Special Carry 
ended receipts. profit. share pating  alloca- for- 
July 31. capital. Db. stk. tions, ward. 
t £ % % £ £ 
1914.. 246,900 .. 22,200 .. 50 oe 6 -- 8,500 .. 8,400 
1915.. 282,600 .. 10,300 .. 25 6 -. nil -- 14,900 
1916.. 282,100 .. 22,200 .. 75 74 «.. 11,000 .. 11,000 
1917.. 316,600 .. 27,800 .. 1833 8 2,500 .. 10,900 
1918.. 360,300 .. 38,400 .. 150 9 -- 9,000 .. 10,600 
1919.. 460,900 .. 33,500 .. 150 9 .. 10,000 4,500 
1920.. ° -. 41,800 1335 9} .. 18,000 1,300 


* Not shown. 
This year the 6 per cent. Participating Debenture Stock 
receives 9} per cent. as compared with 9 per cent. for the 
previous year, and the amount placed to special allocations 
is £18,000 as compared with £10,000 in 1919. The reserve 
fund now amounts to £43,000. The carry forward is, how- 
ever, smaller, being £1,300 as against £4,500 brought into 
the accounts. The Ordinary dividend is also reduced from 
150 per cent. to 133} per cent. It may not be generally 
known that the Ordinary Shares of this hotel (the capital 
of which was reconstructed some years ago) are not publicly 
dealt in, shares being held by one or two large financial 
houses, including, I believe, a big insurance company. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, 


PORT SUNLIGHT, CHESHIRE. 





THE BRITISH, FOREIGN & COLONIAL CORPORATION, LTD., 


57 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2, 
WILL SHORTLY OFFER FOR SALE 


at 1Os. Od. per suare 
4,500,000 20°/, Cumulative Preferred Ordinary Shares of 5s. each 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED. 





The yield at the price of issue is £9 6s. 14d. per cent. 
The last Interim Dividend on the Ordinary Shares was at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum. 


The Interest is covered more than three times. 





The Brokers to the Offer :— 





Copies of the Offer for Sale and Forms of Application can be obtained from :— 
LONDON JOINT CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, Threadneedle-street, E.C.2, or Branches, 


FOSTER AND BRAITHWAITE, 27 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2.! 
JOHN PRUST AND OO., 37 Throgmorton-street, 
R. J. TILNEY AND CO., 14 Castle-street, Liverpool. 
FYSHE AND HORTON, 3 Temple-row West, Birmingham. | 
DAVID Q. HENRIQUES AND CO., 13 Pall Mall, Manchester. 

WISE, SPEKE AND CO., 28 Collingwood-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
| BUCHANAN, GAIRDNER AND TENNANT, 
ARTHUR E. BLAKE, Prudential Buildings, Nottingham, 

and from the Issuing House. 


London, E.C.2. 


19 St. Vincent-place, Glasgow. 














AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED 


100,000 CROWNS 


TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF ANY 
BRANCH OF THE SOCIETY’S WORK. 





Patrons; THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries ; H. BRISTOW WALLEN AND HENRY G. COPELAND. 





Cheques &c. should be made payable to and sent to: 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





THE “ARETHUSA’” 
TRAINING SHIP 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND “‘ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP, 
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Cleaned and Reproofed 


We can clean and reproof any make of Rain- 
coat so that it looks as good as new and is 
absolutely weatherproof. The work is done 
thoroughly, quickly and at very slight cost. 
Write for address of nearest Branch or send 
direct to 


Achille Serre L: 


Cleaners & Dyers 
Hackney Wick, London, E. 9 
Branches and Agencies Everywhere. 

—————— _ 




















REFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 
Inns and Hotels managed by the 
People’s Refreshment House Associa- 
tion Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum 
dividend 72 °/,) or 6°/, Loan Stock. 


P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


H OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lane-Ciaypon, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.) 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Degree of the University, 
length of course three years. Also One Year courses : Ah in Applied 7 for those 
holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (6) in H h Fees, 30 guineas 
per annum. Residence if requi All Courses te in October. Further 
particulars on application to the Secretary. 


OPULAR LECTURE a on “THE NEW PSY- 
CHOLOGY," SprectaLty DESIGNED FOR HOOL TEACHERS, SoctaL WoRKERS, 
AnD THE GENERAL Pustic, by MISS V IOLET M. FIRTH, at the Minerva Café, 

144 High Holborn (corner of Bury Street), on Tuesdays, at 8 p.m. 

Nov. 16th.—** Menta DirricuLtigs AND Diseasgs.'’ Maladaptation to Environment, 
Conflict. Repression, Dissociation, Conversion and Symbolism. Nov 23rd.—'* Psycuo- 
THERAPY."’ The Reconstruction of the Individual, Psycho-analysis, Hypnosis, Sugges- 
tion, Re-education, Psycho-synthesis and Adaptation to Environment. Tickets : 
Lectures, 2s. From Miss Violet M. Firth, 144 Finchley Road, N.W. Arrangements 
made for special group tutorial classes, private tuition, courses in remedial psychology. 














HEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY Order of Service.—Mortimer Hall, 

93 Mortimer Street, W. (near Queen's Hall), A course of 12, PUBLIC 

LECTURES on “ Universal Brotherhood,"’ every Tuesday, at 8 p.m., beginning 

Nov. 16th. Admission Free. November 16th,—Speaker, Major Haden Guest, M.C., 
L.C.C. Solo Pianist, Marguerite Warner. 


SCHOOLS. 





¥ [ ‘HE LONDON ee | a 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8. 
opened three years ago experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN 
EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurythmics, 
Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History 
of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. A Brancu of this Scnoon 
will open after Christmas in the Counrry or at the Sea. BOARDERS are now entering. 
Inclusive fees, 150 guineas the year; only extras. individual music and singing lessons, 
€ and personal expenses, also di Cc ion till 13, girls 
remain till 19. Pupils will be prepared for matriculation, if aptitude for such work is 
shown. Principals: The Misses Manvitie and Mrs. C. H. Nicxoxts. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 
educational ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, Gerrard's Cross is 








situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above_sea-level. For further particulars 
apply to the Principat. 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress; Miss Cuameers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by 
work such as Cookery, dening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
d for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in 








HE WOMEN’S INSTITUTE, 92 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Committee Procedure Lectures, Miss K, E. Kirkbride, Nov. 15, 22, 29, and 
Dec. 13, at 5,45 p.m. Tickets to be had of Secretary. 7s. 6d. for the course. 





=* ZITA’S, Domestic Training School in connection with 
GRASSENDALE, will be opened in January next. Mistress in charge, Miss 

MOINET, Ist class diploma Edinburgh School of Cookery.—Prospectus and full 
information on application to Miss LUMBY, Grassendale, Southbourne, Bournemouth. 
Though primarily for former pupils of Grassendale, a few other students can be taken. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For Men anD Women STUDENTS 
(recognised by the Board of Education). 


REPARATION, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 

students, according to previous education and experience. 
w/pely for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 
Cc.1. 








ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 

M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encineerine for Men 
and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption, a becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full, and the walk b pecially treated without 
for operations. Delicate children _ quickly. te. ARTHUR LoveLt, 9 Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 














ITY OF EDINBURGH COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE.— 
Applications are invited for the position of General Secretary, 
to take office at the New Year. Candidates, men or women, should 
have experience of social work, including C.O.S. method, and of 
organisation, a knowledge of accounts, and should be accustomed to 
public speaking. University degree preferred. Commencing salary 
offered £300. Particulars of age, qualifications, experience, testi- 
monials and names for reference should be sent immediately to the 
Hon. SECRETARY, 28 Stafford Street, Edinburgh. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, SOUTH CROYDON.— House 
Mistress wanted after Easter. Duties, housekeeping, with general supervision of 
household and care of health. Experience essential. Age 25-40.—Apply Miss 

Tu. E, Crark, stating qualifications and submitting testimonials. 


TYPEWRITING. 











7 tag SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

, etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand "Typiots provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
eo TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565 


| ae AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFar.ang, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist. ‘—Mrs, Baooxar. 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and accurately 
copied. Moderate terms. Nine years’ ow typing experience.—Miss 
Hivprrtcu, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 





7. Typing and Secretarial work undertaken by 
= skilled gentlewoman. Own typewriter, Guaranteed work. Moderate terms. 
dress Mrs. Cuegsman, 19 Abingdon Bldgs, Boundary Street. London, E. 2 


Music or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. 

Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

“HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


=> MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


Aetna tox HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

A co-educational school for children up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 
school is to develop the children, so that they may realise their individualities to the 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they belong. The educa- 
tional outlook is broad and serious, and the children have the advantage of being taught 
by specialists from the senior school. 

In charge of the school: 
Beatrice M. Baxer, B.A. (London), Henry Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. and Mrs Lyn Harris, 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol 


HE STREETLY NURSERY AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

seedy: Staffs. Principal: Mrs. C. L. HopGxinson (Montessori Diploma). 

MUSIC (Dr, Trotter's Rhythmic method) and DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 

taught. Special opportunities for artistic development. A French lady is in residence 
at the Principal's home, where a few boarders are taken. 


a Fe DUM HOUSE. BEXHILL-ON-SEA 


Principal: Miss Ricuarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


EST RUNTON HOUSE, WEST RUNTON (nr. CROMER,) 
NORFOLK. 


The above will be opened in January next asa PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Prospectus and full particulars from J. G. WHITFIELD. M.A. (Oxon), Head-master. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


Bp BApEns OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 

of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 









































ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Twelve Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, ; APPOINTMENTS 


VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 
rate of 1s. per line for a single insertion, or 12s, 


per inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 





All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 





EEE 
OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO.., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 


BOOKS at Bargain Prices. 


AUTUMN CATALOGUE NOW READY. 
Do not miss these Rare Bargains, but send for a copy of Catalogue to-day, 
and ask for your name and address to be registered for future issues. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
BOOKSELLERS, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 























OOKS.—Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, folio, {9 9s. ; Thackeray's 
Newcomes and Pendennis, Ist Edition, half-calf, 30s. each ; Maeterlinck’s Life of 
the Bee, illus. Detmold, 1911, 36s.; The Blue Bird, illus. Robinson, 1912, 30s. ; 

Symonds’ Walt Whitman, a Study, Ist edit., 30s.; Bewick’s Birds, large paper, 2 vols., 
1804, £4 4s.; Scott’s Poems, some First Editions, 8 vols., 8vo, full calf, gilt, fine lot, 
£5 5s., 1809-22; Scott's Novels, 48 vols., cloth, best edit., Cadell, 1829, £6 6s.; Handley 
Cross, Sponge’s Sporting Tour, Ask Mamma, Hawbuck Grange, Romford Hounds, Plain 
or Ringlets, fine set of coloured plates by Leech, etc., 6 vols., £5 10s. ; Diana of George of 
Montemayor, folio, 1598, rare, £25 ; Siegfried and the Twilight of the Gods, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Ist Edits., illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. each ; Annals of Ireland, 7 vols., 
fine set, £25 ; Hoppé’s Studies from the Russian Ballet, 6s., published 21s.; Voltaire’s 
Candide, 1898, limited issue, specially illus., rare, £3 3s. ; ickens’ Works, 30 vols., 
Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s.; Omar Khayyam, illus. by Dulac, £2 2s.; Thackeray's Works, 
26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s. ; George Eliot's Novels, 21 vols., scarce, £5 5s. ; Nineteen 
early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s.; send also for catalogue. 
If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert 
bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED.—Villon Society, Bandello, 6 vols., Villon’s 
Poems, and any others in this edition; George Moore's first editions, any ; Boswell’s John- 
son, 2 vols.,1791; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Burton's Pentamerone, 2 vols. ; Chapman's 
Wild Spain; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Dodsley’s Old Plays, 15 vols., 1$75 ; 
any 1st Edits. of Conrad, Henry James ; sets of well-known authors. Good prices paid. 





“CTUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX” by Havelock 
Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 12s. 6d., carr. paid.—Franxk MuGGLEsTonE, 
9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. Orders filled direct, or through any bookseller, 





EVERY MAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). Nightly at 8.15. Mats. every Sat. at 2.30. 
Nov. 11 (one week). You Never Can TEx. 

All seats bookable. 7/6, 5/-, 2/6. Hampstead 7224. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Dec. 9. EGYPTand PALESTINE. 8 weeks, 285 gns. 
Feb. 4. GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 30 days, 79 gns. 
Feb. 17. ALGERIA-TUNISIA. 31 days. 98 gns. 
March. SICILY and CALABRIA. 35 days. 98 gns. 


Programmes from Miss Bisuop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 











:4stBSOURNE.—-VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and very 
pleasantly situated in best locality. Quite near sea. Seasonable festivities at 

Xmas and the New Year. Tariff, with photo, on application.—Mrs. RoGers 
(cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding-House. 


Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
M. Wuarton, Acting Secretary. 


LITERARY AGENCIES. 








ONALD MASSEY, Lire#rarY AGENT. No reading fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5.000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 

typed.—Rowatp Massey, 23 Knigitrider Street, Dostors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 





AcrHoRS should send for particulars of THE ELDON LITERARY 
SERVICE. which reduces their labours and enlarges their markets.—Write 
Reaper, Eldon Literary Service, 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








BOES.—wheatley’s Pepys Diary, 10 Vols., {7 10s.; Sir Walter 
Besant, London, 1,205 illustrations, 10 vols., £12 (cost £20); Geo. Meredith's 
Novels and Poems, 17 vols., £4 15s. ; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., £7 10s.; 

8 Etched Work, 200 illustrations, £4 4s.; Dickens’ Works, 22 vols., £5 10s. ; 


pplemen: vols., thin paper issue, £20. ' All books supplied. State wants. Cata- 
T¥ free.—HOLLAND BROS., 2) John Bright Street, Birmingham. 3,000 books wanted. 
free. Wanted, Conrad’s Tales of Unrest, 1898. 





WANTED TO ADOPT; two Boys aged about 7 years; Children of 
educated people preferred.—Apply with details and references to Box 616, 
New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2, 





EXCELLENT BANK NOTEPAPER.—Sample ream (480 sheets 
10 x 8), 5/3; three, 14/3; six, 27/-, post free. Court Envelopes, 1,000 12/-; 500, 6/6 
Samples free for 1d. stamp.—James Ericson & Co.. 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 





HORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. Biaxe, M.I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 





S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND ST,, W.1. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 
Pearls and Jewels 


Gd. Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo London. 




















The New Psychology 


and its Relation to Life. 
By A. G. TANSLEY. 10s. 6d. Second Impression. 


An attempt to combine the various lines of modern psycho- 
logical research in a unified picture of the human mind and its 
activities. ; 

“It is difficult to do anything but advise all who take even a slight interest 
in the mind of man, in politics, sociology, education, religion, or art, to buy 
the book and read every word of it. . . . between this book and all previous 
expositions of the Freudian doctrine there is a world of difference.”"— Nation. 

“ Since the ap nee, now many years ago, of McDougall’s ‘ Introduction 
to Social Psychology ’ no psychological work more fascinating or more important 
to the general public has appeared than this.”—Lancet, 

“An extraordinarily interesting book.”’—T7ruth. 

GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., 
Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office: St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - - 











£15,000 ,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £8 ,000 ,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - £3,000 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 


Liverpool Victoria aay Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 


Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 





| AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


| 
will enable your family to redeem the mortgage on your | 
house if you die, and will enable you to pay it yourself | 


if you live. 
INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Sold Out 


OR some time THE New STraTEsMAN 
has been “Sold Out” very soon after 
publication, although the margin allowed 

for chance sales has been increased week by 
week. Readers are advised to give a definite 
order to their Newsagent to reserve a copy 
each week, or, alternatively, to send a 
Postal Subscription, the rates for which, post 
free to any address in the world, are :— 


One Year .. - 30s. Od. 
Six Months . . re 15s. Od. 
Three Months... 7s. 6d. 


Subscriptions should be addressed The 








PUBLISHER, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C 2. 
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Twenty Years of Balkan Tangle. 


By M. EDITH DURHAM. 16s. 


“ Perhaps no one else knows the various people so well or is known so well by them as Miss Durham. Her book is a 
mine of trustworthy information for the historian.’’"—Evening Standard. 


[Just out. 





The Practice and Theory of Bolshevism. 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 6s. 
“It is likely to become a standard work.’’ 
—Cambridge Calendar. 
Principles of Revolution. 
By C. DELISLE BURNS. 55. 
“ Its usefulness and readableness are great; . . . it is full 
of acute observation.’’—Daily Herald. 


What the Workers Want. 
A Study in British Labour, 
By ARTHUR GLEASON. 18s. 


Satanism and the World Order. 


By Prorgssor GILBERT MURRAY. 2s. 6d. and 
Is. 6d. 


“ Professor Gilbert Murray is doing more than anyone 
else . . . to supply phrase-ridden politicians with fresh and 
clear ideas.’’-—Manchester Guardian. 





Old Europe’s Suicide. 
By Bric.-GEnERAL C. BIRDWOOD-THOMSON. 5s. 
“‘ This is the best summary of the War as a whole that I 
have read. He writes with clear first-hand knowledge . . .”’-— 
H. W. N&vInSON in Daily Herald. 


Kosciuszko. 
By MONICA M. GARDNER. 7s. 6d. 

“Miss Gardner is one of the very few English writers who 
has an adequate acquaintance with the Polish language. 
She has succeeded in throwing a great deal of light on 
Kosciuszko’s character.”’"—-Times. 


The History of Social Development. 
By Dr. F. MULLER-LYER. Translated by E. C. and 
H. A. LAKE, B.Sc. With introductions by Professors 
lL. T. HopHousE and E. J. URwick. 18s. 

“A very real service has been rendered to Students of 
Sociology by those who are responsible for making accessible 
to the English reader Dr. Miiller-Lyer’s important book.”’— 
Westminster Gazette. 





own upon Carlyle.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


Guide to Carlyle. 


By AUGUSTUS RALLI. Twovols. 42s. 
“ His ‘ Guide ’ in spite of its modest title, has all the qualities of a critical study and of a detailed biography, and it gives 
in addition summaries of all the works. ‘The critical chapters belong to the best that has been written in our time or in his 





Ruskin the Prophet. 


And Other Centenary Stories. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD, DEAN INGE, C. F. G. 
MASTERMAN and others. 8s. 6d. 
‘‘ A most valuable book . . . no better introduction could 
be imagined.’’—Challenge. 
“A book which every admirer of Ruskin will add to his 
library.’’—Glasgow Herald. 





‘ The Harvest of Ruskin. 
By PrincipaL JOHN W. GRAHAM. 7s. 6d. 

“‘ Principal Graham performs a great service to our time 
and pays the greatest regard to the master in this sym- 
pathetic but critical estimate of his permanent value.””— 
Ways & Means. 





Origin and Evolution of Freemasonry. 


Connected with the Origin and Evolution of the Human Race. 
By ALBERT CHURCHWARD, M.D. PM. PZ. 30°. 12s. 6d. (Illustrated.) 














Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion. 
By CHAS. BAUDOUIN. Translated by EpEN and 
CEDAR PAUL. 15s. 
“A book bearing on the study of the sub-conscious which 
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